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Psychology in Cuba, like psychology in other Latin American 
countries (91), has a history very different from psychology in the 
United States. It has no status as a separate discipline, and there is no 
journal given over solely to the publication of psychological data. 
Psychology is seen as a part of philosophy, sociology and education. 
Even though general experimental psychology has been taught at the 
University of Habana*—the center of psychological writing and re- 
search—since 1881 (220), there was no laboratory for experimental psy- 
chology there until 1934. There were, however, laboratories estab- 
lished earlier for training and research in educational psychology and 
mental measurement (39, 121). Following is a list of laboratories and 
clinics with the dates of their establishment: 


Laboratories and Clinics for Child Study 
Laboratorio de Paidologia, School of Education, University of Habana. Es- 
tablished in 1916 by Dr. Aguayo. 
Laboratorio para el Estudio del Nitto, Habana. Founded in 1919 by Georges 
Rouma, a Belgian educator, but closed in 1921. 
Laboratorio de Paidologia, Instituto Civico Militar in the town of Ciego del 
Avila. Established 1937. 


Laboratorio para el Estudio del Nifio, ‘Alfredo M. Aguayo’ Municipal School, 
Habana. Established in 1938. 


* The list of psychologists at present teaching at the University of Habana is as 
follows: 
School of Education: Dr. Alfredo M. Aguayo, Professor Emeritus, Dra. Aurora Garcia, 
Dra. Luisa Miguel, Dra. Elena Fernandez, Dr. Luciano R. Martinez, Dr. Diego 


Gonzales Gutierrez, Dra. Margarita de Armas, Dra. Ana Echegoyen Montalvo, Dra. 
Piedad Maza. 


School of Philosophy and Letters: Dr. Roberto Agramonte, Dr. Ildefonso Bernal del 
Riesgo, Dra. Inez Seguro Bustamente. 


School of Medicine, Nervous and Mental Diseases: Dr. Amando Cordoba, Dr. José R. 
Valdés Anciano, Dr. Rudolfo J. Gueral Gonzalez. 


t Personal communication from Dr. A. M. Aguayo. 
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Laboratorio de Psicologia Individual, School of Education, University of 
Habana. Directed by Dr. José M. Gutierrez. 

Clinica Psicopedagégica, School of Education, University of Habana. 
Founded in 1918 by Dr. Aguayo. Now under the direction of Dra. 
Aurora Garcia. 

Clinica de Psicologia del Adolescente, School of Education, University of 
Habana. Under the direction of Dra. Piedad Maza. 

Clinica de Investigacién Pedagégica, School of Education, University of 
Habana. Under the direction of Dr. José M. Gutierrez. 

Laboratory for Experimental Psychology 


Laboratorio de Psicologia, Faculty of Philosophy, University of Habana, 
Established by Dr. Agramonte in 1934. 


It is in the field of educational psychology that most thinking and 
writing has been done. The very early work in this field has been sum- 
marized by Morales (175), and will therefore not be reviewed here. Of 
more recent historical importance are the names of Varela and of Luz 
y Caballero, both of whom, though not psychologists in the modern 
sense, had sufficient influence on the course of educational development 
in Cuba to find frequent mention in modern Cuban educational writings, 
Both of these men, like most of those with whom we shall be concerned, 
were born in Cuba and were educated at the University of Habana, an 
institution which since its founding in 1728 has had a great deal of in- 
fluence on the intellectual life of the country. 

Varela (1788-1853), was a priest of the Catholic church, a graduate 
of the university in Arts and Theology, and in 1811 its first professor of 
philosophy (273). He later held the chairs of Political Economy and 
Constitutional Law, was elected deputy to the Spanish Cortes under 
the constitution of 1812 where he championed the cause of Cuban inde- 
pendence. On the repeal of this constitution he came as a refugee to the 
United States and remained here until his death in Florida. Among his 
published writings are works in Logic and Metaphysics, and in Ethics 
(273), in Natural and Biological Sciences (215), on Astronomy and on 
Constitutional Law (178). 

Varela’s influence on educational matters in Cuba stems from his 
philosophical point of view. His theory of knowledge is related to that 
of Locke and Condillac and also the thought of Destutt de Tracy which 
had a transitory vogue in Europe at that time (100). The educational 
reforms initiated by him were such as to attack and destroy classical 
methods of teaching which placed great emphasis on the parrot-like use 
of the memory, and in their place to encourage the use of methods 
stressing actual experience, the use of reason, and a full understanding 
of material learned. He thus introduced what became known as the 
“explanatory method”’ (125). The high regard with which, even today, 
Varela and his contribution to education in Cuba are regarded may be 
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gained both from the number of writings on his life and work (12, 100, 
125, 174, 177, 178, 192, 197, 233, 238, 262), and from such a quotation 
as the following, taken by a recent author (266) from the writings of 
Luz y Caballero, who carried on Varela’s reforms: “‘As long as thinking 
continues in the island of Cuba we will think with veneration and feeling 
of him who first taught us to think.”’ 

Luz y Caballero (1800-1862), a graduate of the University of Ha- 
bana in Arts and Law, took over the chair of philosophy when Saco, 
Varela’s successor, left Cuba (273). Caballero was also a priest of the 
Catholic church, but abandoned an ecclesiastical career when he found 
himself at odds with the church over certain matters of doctrine (194). 
In 1828 he travelled extensively in the United States, Great Britain and 
Europe. He studied with Cuvier in France and von Humboldt in 
Germany. On his return he set to work to reform primary education 
along the lines on which Varela had reformed secondary education. In 
1833 he published A Text of Graduated Readings for the Practice of the 
Explanatory Method (138). ‘‘The explanatory method,” says Sanguily, 
Caballero’s biographer (201, 202), ‘‘reduces itself to making the students 
reflect upon all they read, explaining it to them word for word as far 
as is necessary for the understanding of the treatise’ (201). Like his 
predecessor he proposed to do away with mechanical teaching, to com- 
bat the exaggerated use of memorizing and to cultivate the child’s use 
of his own language, both spoken and written (211), a point of view 
undoubtedly influenced by his philosophical position which reflected the 
thinking of John Locke, and English sensationism generally (201). 
Caballero also founded El Salvador College, proposed the creation of 
public libraries, and reported on the need for teaching mathematics, 
drawing, physics, chemistry and modern languages (201). Besides his 
lectures (139), an interesting source of information on what Caballero 
taught his students is the examinations which he gave them and which 
have fortunately been preserved (141, 143) (144). Some of his thoughts 
on education can be found in (137, 142) and his own discussion of the 
explanatory method in (145). Others, besides Sanguily, who have 
written of his life and work are (194, 196, 211, 237). 

There are other names which are of historical importance in the field 
of educational advance and we call attention particularly to three, Dolz 
(71), Echemendia (70, 71, 110), and Heredia (260). 

Psychology, as the word is understood in the United States, begins 
with Varona (1849-1933). But it is incorrect, nevertheless, to speak of 
Varona as a psychologist, for that would be to limit an encyclopaedic 
as well as abundantly creative mind to one small field. Varona was a 

philologist, poet, writer, orator, and philosopher as well as a psycholo- 
gist. He was professor of philosophy in the university from 1880 to 
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1915, honorary Dean of the Faculty of Letters & Sciences, Secretary of 
Public Instruction during the period of the American administration 
in Cuba, and at one time the vice-president of the Republic and chief 
of the Conservative party. He was also the editor of the Revista Cubana 
(273). 

In his capacity as professor of philosophy Varona began, in 1881, to 
deliver lectures to his students on modern psychology, and these ap- 
peared in print, in that and the following years, in the Revista Cubana 
under the title of Conferencias Filoséficas (220), and later in (227, 234, 
253, 254, 258, 261). Herbert Spencer and Locke were the formative 
influences in Varona’s thought, but his psychological writings and criti- 
cal reviews of the psychological writings of his contemporaries (217, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 232, 235, 263) show wide reading and 
comprehension of English, French, German and American psychology. 
Agramonte, Varona’s successor, in a recent work outlining the latter's 
thought (10), writes of him as conceiving psychology to be the study 
of both organic and functional mental phenomena. When subjective 
phenomena reach their clearest form they, according to Varona, consti- 
tute consciousness, and their phenomenal succession integrates the 
states of consciousness. In methodology Varona was an eclectic, using 
introspection with proper caution, but also taking account of the physi- 
cal accompaniment of every mental process. 

Though he was versed in scientific psychology and gave it due place 
both in his Conferencias (218, 219, 231), and elsewhere as we have 
shown, Varona, in a day when psychology aimed at being a pure science, 
followed in the tradition of his own countrymen, and felt no compune- 
tion in concerning himself with the more practical aspects of applied 
psychology. He was particularly concerned with education, popular 
(240) and private (245), physical (250) and social (244), the examina- 
tion system (236, 247, 248), teaching (239), secondary education for 
girls (229), delinquency (251) and school hygiene (216). He was con- 
cerned with various practical aspects of educational policy (249, 252, 
255) as well as the larger problem of educational freedom (230). During 
his tenure as Secretary of Public Instruction he made a survey of the 
condition of Cuban education (242, 243) which led to certain important 
reforms which still bear fruit (273). Accounts of Varona’s life and works 
may be found in (5, 10, 68, 71, 270). 

In 1916 Dr. Sergio Cuevas y Zequira succeeded to Varona’s position 
and was followed in 1925 by Dr. Salvador y Massip. Massip’s writings 
show an interest particularly in various aspects of child psychology 
(147, 148, 152), and in clinical psychology (149, 151). He has also 
written on secondary education (153) and on memory (150). 

In 1926 Dr. Roberto Agramonte (1904- —_) succeeded Salvador y 
Massip, and became head of the department of Psychology, Sociology 
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and Ethics. Agramonte, a graduate of the University, had received 
from it the Doctorate in Civil Law in 1924, and in Philosophy & Letters 
in the same year. After study in the United States at Columbia Uni- 
versity he had been appointed assistant professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Sciences in 1925. 

Agramonte has carried on an energetic and productive program. 
It was under his direction that the first laboratory in experimental 
psychology proper, duly recognized as such, was organized in 1934, 
though there is evidence that, like James,* Varona directed an informal 
laboratory as a supplement to his lectures.f Since 1932 he has published 
regularly in his three chosen fields Psychology (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 15, 16), 
Sociology (7, 9, 13), and Philosophy (5, 10, 11). He has applied his 
knowledge to the writing of biography (6, 7) and to education (14). 

Agramonte’s General Psychology (16) covers a somewhat wider range 
of topics than is usually found in any one comparable American text. 
It gives evidence both of continuity with the psycholegy of Varona and 
of a wide knowledge of American and European psychology. Agra- 
monte’s psychology is a behaviorism, but not a radical behaviorism; it 
is concerned with the dynamics of reaction, but is wider in scope than 
a mere reflexology as it aims to bring within its boundaries all mental 
processes and personality. His Briefer Psychology (15), which is es- 
pecially designed for use in Normal Schools, is a very American looking 
bock both in its format and illustrations, and its content based on the 
larger work should prove very stimulating and useful to the teacher in 
training. 

True to the tradition of his predecessor, Agramonte shows a variety 
of talents. His Biography of Garcta Moreno (6) is an interesting example 
of what can be done in the way of applying psychological knowledge to 
the interpretation of historical data, and his writings in general show 
an interest in practical application. As Vice-Rector of the university, 
he also finds outlet for administrative talents. 

The traditional interest in educational psychology displayed by 
Varela and Luz y Caballero has been continued by Dr. A. M. Aguayo 
(1866— ). In 1906 Aguayo became assistant to Dr. R. Meza y 
Suarez Ilcan in the School of Education of the University of Habana. 
He succeeded to full professorship in 1912 and was appointed head of 
the department in 1925. A Licentiate in Law and Doctor of Pedagogy 
of the university, he had had practical experience in the educational 
world as Director of Schools of the Province of Habana (1901-1906) 
before coming to the university position. 


“Cf. Boring, E. G., A History of Experimental Psychology, New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1929. 


t Lam indebted to Dr. Lasaga of the University of Habana for this information. 
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Some idea of the range of Aguayo’s thought and writing, and of his 
point of view, may be gained from a brief survey of three of his publica- 
tions, Scientific Pedagogy (60), Philosophy & New Points of View in 
Education (66), and Pedagogy in the New School (65). Scientific Pedagogy 
is divided into two parts, the first concerned with the general problems 
of learning, and the second with the learning of specific school subjects. 
The first part takes up such topics as the nature of learning, methods of 
investigating the nature of learning, statistical methods, motivation, 
the curve of learning, transfer, retention and forgetting, techniques of 
memorization, thought, motor learning and so on. In the second part 
the learning of reading, writing, arithmetic and certain other subjects 
are considered. The bibliographical references are mostly to American 
writings, though European writers are also represented both in transla- 
tion and the original. The earliest reference is to the Principles of 
William James, the latest to the work of a Cuban author published in 
1930. Such well known texts as those of Gates, Jordan and Pintner are 
constantly referred to. Thorndike is perhaps the author most often 
cited. The book concludes with a discussion of achievement tests and 
a brief chapter on personality. 

Philosophy & New Points of View in Education also consists of two 
parts. The first is concerned with such topics as the concept, function 
and values of education, the student, freedom and discipline, the school, 
the teacher, and a final chapter on the philosophy of method. The 
second part is a discussion of modern educational methods from Froebel 
and Herbart to progressive education in the United States. The con- 
tribution of workers in various countries is reviewed, and in a final 
chapter the principles common to them all are brought together in a 
synthesis. 

Pedagogy in the New Schools applies the principles discussed in the 
previous work to the actual problems of the class room. The first 
fourteen chapters discuss various types of class room procedure, such 
as the project method, learning through play, the directed study, etc., 
while the remaining sixteen chapters discuss the learning of specific 
subjects from Natural History to Manual Training. In this area there 
is some overlap with the topics discussed toward the end of Scientific 
Pedagogy, but it is slight and in any case they get a more extended 
treatment in the text under consideration. 

These three works are but a small sample of Aguayo’s publications. 
A survey of the items listed under his name in the accompanying bibli- 
ography shows the following distribution: Texts on various aspects of 
education (51, 54, 58, 60, 65, 66, 72, 74, 77), intelligence and mental 
measurement (22, 23, 25, 26, 42, 48, 49, 50, 57), history of education 
(27, 28, 38, 46, 68, 70, 71), higher education (19, 20, 45, 62, 63), phi- 
losophy of education (41, 69, 75, 76), child development (32, 33, 35, 36), 
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language (21, 43, 44), method (17, 64, 78), theoretical (24, 30), primary 
education (29, 36), motivation and learning (59), secondary education 
(18), suggestion (53), sensation (52), memory (61), and unclassified 
(34, 40, 47, 55, 67, 73). 

Although Aguayo’s energies have been chiefly engaged in the ex- 
position and application of the psychology of education he has not 
neglected clinical study and educational experiment. Although not the 
first, Rodriguez had founded in 1886 in connection with the Instituto 
de Hoyo y Junco a pedagogical clinic (121), Aguayo was one of the first 
to recognize the importance of experimental study, founding at the 
university in 1912 the Laboratory for Child Study, and later in 1918 the 
Psychoeducational Clinic (121). Aguayo is now retired from active 
teaching. As Professor Emeritus he may be considered the Dean of 
Cuban educational psychology. 

Finally, the work of three other psychologists, Dr. Bernal del Riesgo, 
Dr. Piedad Maza and Dr. Aurora Garcia, merit consideration. Dr. 
Bernal after receiving his degree from the University of Habana spent 
two semesters studying in Vienna in 1931-32. In the following year he 
was appointed to the staff of the School of Education, and in 1937 was 
transferred to the School of Philosophy & Letters to teach General 
Psychology. Dr. Bernal’s chief publication to date is a short Introduction 
to Psychology (95), which is a modern, eclectic, middle of the way, 
American psychology with the very familiar illustrations of an Ameri- 
can text. His other publications concern thought (93), examinations 
(94), and a review of Agramonte’s Sociology (96). Dr. Bernal is at 
present director of Hora Docente and Guta, two educational publica- 
tions, and representative in Cuba of the New Education Fellowship. 

Dr. Maza (1901- ) received the Doctorate of Education from 
the University of Habana in 1923 and the Doctorate of Philosophy from 
the same university in 1926. After experience as a teacher in the Habana 
Normal School she was appointed professor in the School of Education 
in 1934. Since that time, she has specialized particularly both in her 
teaching and research in the field of adolescent psychology, and is 
director of the Clinic of the Psychology of Adolescence. The theoretical 
orientation of Dr. Maza’s writings is eclectic, and in their intent they 
are practical. An attempt is made to understand the psychology of the 
Cuban adolescent in such a way as to assist in the setting up of a pro- 
gram of secondary education which will fit his needs. Such an attempt 
is exemplified in the research reported in Psicologia del Adolescente 

Cubano (161), which reports the needs and life goals of a sample of 
Cuban adolescents. Other aspects of adolescence are considered in 
(156, 158, 159), and the remaining publications concern secondary edu- 


pag (160), philosophy of education (157) and history of education 
155). 
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Dr. Aurora Garcia, director of the Psychoeducational Clinic and pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Education, was appointed to the staff of that 
faculty in 1933. After a year of post-doctorate study in the United 
States, she has recently returned to Cuba. Dr. Garcia’s most important 
publication to date is her Educational Psychology (121). This book is 
the most theoretically minded, the most historically oriented, and best 
documented work so far reviewed. It might well be called A Compara- 
tive Psychology of Education, for it takes pains to lay side by side, fre- 
quently in tabular form, the conflicting theories on a variety of im- 
portant topics in the fields of child and educational psychology. The 
book begins with a brief discussion of the relation of educational psy- 
chology to other branches of psychology, moves into a discussion of the 
historical development of the field, the methods employed in child study 
and the influence of schools of psychology. Following a discussion of 
the influence of the concept of evolution in educational psychology, the 
topics considered are, learned and unlearned behavior, play, imitation, 
emotional behavior, the conditional response and emotion, intelligent 
behavior, the nature of learning, laws and theories of learning and 
curves of learning. Dr. Garcia’s other writings pertain to the psycho- 
educational clinic (117), learning to write (118), the problem of illiteracy 
and its solution (119), and Tolstoy’s educational methods (122). 

This review of Cuban psychology would be incomplete if the great 
number of occasional writings on psychological topics scattered through 
a variety of journals were not mentioned. The greatest number concern 
problems of the psychopathological and subnormal (111, 128, 129, 130, 
133, 166, 167, 168, 188, 199, 210, 214). The problem of instincts and 
instinctive behavior has been of much interest (81, 88, 105, 176, 185, 
200, 265, 271), and educational methods and systems (82, 87, 92, 169, 
191, 195, 204, 205), as well as topics in the philosophy of education 
(86, 110, 162, 184, 207, 208) have received attention. Other topics of 
interest have been suggestion and hypnosis (109, 115, 163, 164), psycho- 
analysis (116, 186, 187), consciousness and unconsciousness (102, 213, 
269), tests and measures of intelligence (99, 106, 107), intuition (123, 
124), behaviorism (84, 190, 271), memory (173, 180), attention (112, 
182), animal and experimental (90, 154, 165), child (104, 113, 114, 193, 
198, 263), mental hygiene (79, 187), speech and language (103, 134), 
primary schools (83, 206), exceptional children (181), sensation (101), 
philosophical (85), and a variety of miscellaneous topics (80, 89, 126, 
127, 135, 136, 169, 170, 171, 183, 209, 212, 267). 

Looking over this survey we may say that the research of Cuban 
psychologists has been chiefly practical in nature. The early Cuban 
Philosopher-Psychologists were mainly concerned with developing 
better pedagogical methods, and educational psychology still remains 
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the primary concern of their more experimentally inclined successors. 
It is-therefore in this field that most of the original contributions of 
modern Cuban psychologists are to be found. However, as educational 
psychology is in Cuba highly integrated with general psychology, in- 
terest naturally extends into this wider field, although this extension 
of interest manifests itself in scholarliness and sophistication rather 
than in experimental investigation. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE MENSTRUAL 
CYCLE ON WOMEN WORKERS 


GEORGENE H. SEWARD 
Connecticut College 


Today when women are playing an increasingly important part in 
winning the war, the question of their reputed biological handicaps 
becomes especially pertinent. Not only is it important for an evaluation 
of their status during the present emergency, but it also bears directly 
on the problem of their role in the postwar era. Fortunately scientific 
data concerning menstrual cycle effects have been gradually dispelling 
the ignorance and superstitition formerly associated with this function 
(26, 55), and have given us a clear understanding of the nature and 
effects of the essentially feminine functions. We can now estimate with 
high accuracy their effect or lack of effect on the contributions society 
may expect from its women. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE 


Onset and Physiology. Between the ages of 13 and 14 years, girls in 
our culture experience their first menstruation (10, 18, 42). Far from 
exerting the traumatic influence often attributed to it, this new function 
is usually accepted naturally and even with a feeling of pride unless 
there has been inadequate preparation (14, 40, 68). The appearance of 
the menses heralds the sequence of endocrine changes associated with 
the maturing of successive ova. Menstruation represents one of four 
clearly demarcated phases of the ovarian cycle (52), and unless fertiliza- 
tion takes place, it recurs at modal intervals of 28 days (4, 18, 31). 
Deviation around this mode is the rule, with the distribution of cycle 
lengths following the normal curve (1, 4, 8, 18, 20, 25, 29, 31, 33, 63). 
Correlated with the hormonal changes are cyclic variations in such 
physiological processes as temperature, basal metabolic rate, and less 
clearly, blood pressure (5, 56, 57, 60, 62, 67). There is also some evi- 
dence of a premenstrual rise followed by a menstrual fall in muscle 
strength and a preovulatory peak in motor activity (7, 60). 

Performance Effects. Of crucial significance for industry is the ques- 
tion of menstrual cycle effects on performance. In considering this 
question it is necessary at the outset to differentiate between biological 
and cultural effects. We must determine to what extent a given change 
represents an intrinsic correlate of the menstrual function per se, and 
to what extent it merely reflects traditional expectation. Experimental 
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studies using objective measures have revealed few changes that can be 
unequivocably attributed to the menstrual cycle. This is especially 
true of such relatively simple tasks as tapping and color naming. At 
this level it would obviously be an easy matter to compensate for any 
unfavorable conditions by exerting a little extra effort. When the task 
complexity is increased, however, compensatory mechanisms would be 
strained to the point of collapse and we should expect adverse effects 
to break through to performiance. The recent scientific evidence fails 
to support this hypothesis. It is true that early studies of processes 
involving choice reaction time, learning, concentration of attention and 
persistence suggested a diminution of capacity in correlation with the 
menstrual phase (60). Later investigations using equally taxing prob- 
lems, but more adequate controls, have generally produced negative 
results (35, 43, 44). 

Related to the question of performance stability is the question of 
stability of response to disturbing stimuli. To test this, the writer con- 
fronted a group of normal subjects daily with intense electric shocks 
and measured a variety of reactions representing different levels of 
voluntary contfol. Analysis of the women’s scores failed to reveal any 
significant differences from analogous data obtained from a control 
group of men (61). 

Subjective Feelings. When we turn to studies which depend on sub- 
jective ~esponses—mood ratings, questionnaires, diaries, interviews and 
the like—a very different picture appears. Cyclic variation is now con- 
sistently reported. The premenstrual phase is one of accelerated mental 
and physical exertion coupled with high tension and irritability (2, 14, 
45). Menstruation is accompanied by fatigue and a depressive reaction 
with introversive tendencies (14, 16, 26, 45). Some investigators have 
reported confirmation of the mid-menstrual activity peak mentioned 
above, which seems to be characterized by elation (2). In subjective 
material of this sort, it is difficult to estimate the role played by sug- 
gestion. Social tradition has set such a negative value on menstruation 
that women regard it as ‘‘the curse’’ and are led to expect unpleasant 
effects on mood and behavior. It would be enlightening to see whether 
“the sign could be changed’ in a society that removed negative values 
from this function. In the absence of such a control we can only present 
the findings at our disposal, emphasizing the fact that these subjective 
changes are not correlated with performance. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Effects on Production. With female employment in essential war in- 
dustries at an unprecedented peak, the question of possible menstrual 
effects becomes acute. Despite its importance, however, there is un- 
fortunately little direct information on this pressing problem. On the 
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basis of the experimental results on test performances we should expect 
little change in industrial performance. The available data, however, 
are inconclusive, and opinion varies. In the early thirties the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva stressed evidence suggesting a di- 
minished output (72). During the same period, the Institute of the 
Science of Labour in Japan reported a study of 110 women employed 
in spinning mills, cigarette and clothing factories. Some decrease in 
efficiency appeared in association with the menstrual period in the 
majority of cases, but wide individual differences prevented generaliza- 
tion as to exact time relationships. Moreover, the finding loses point 
because the magnitude of the menstrual decrement did not significantly 
exceed the average daily deviations (38). A later prewar study on 80 
women working in an electromechanical factory in Kharkov, showed 
little variation in output although there seemed to be an increased 
susceptibility to fatigue and work pauses were prolonged. The authors 
attribute the minor character of menstrual effects to the favorable 
working conditions in Soviet industry (28). Since the outbreak of 
hostilities Anderson cites a study of women by the British Health Re- 
search Board which indicated no consistent menstrual cycle effects on 
output, and she points out that menstruation is not disabling to most 
women (3). At the present time there is unusual need as well as unusual 
opportunity for further work along this line. 

Absenteeism of Women Workers. Most of the material bearing on 
the problem of industrial production is derived from statistics on ab- 
senteeism. In general, women workers appear at a great disadvantage 
in this respect when compared with men (32). Before branding them 
as the ‘‘weaker sex,” it is necessary to determine how much of their 
absenteeism is due to factors intrinsically associated with sex, and how 
much is socially conditioned. There seems to be little doubt that a 
large share may be attributed to the double burden of old domestic and 
new industrial responsibilities. In such cases the remedy is clearly a 
matter for social reconstruction. Another important determinant is 
illness. That woman's sickness absenteeism greatly exceeds that of the 
male worker is clearly indicated by the available statistics. Gafafer 
estimated that from 1936 to 1941, the frequency among women was 
approximately 60% higher than that among men (22, 23). This trend 
has been repeatedly confirmed by other investigators. Brinton and 
Seifert found a similar sex difference in their survey of over 10,000 
employees in soap industries during 1938 and 1939 (12). Again, af 
extensive study covering 9,000 families in 18 states made by the Com 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care and the U. S. Public Health Service 
brought out the same general result (15). 

That the excess of female over male illness was not confined to4 
comparison of workers was revealed in the recent National Health 
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Survey. The rate for housewives was 47% greater than that for women 
workers even when specifically female disorders were excluded (30). 
The facts indicated by all these studies are clear enough, but their inter- 
pretation is equivocal. In view of women’s apparently better resistance 
to certain groups of leading diseases, e.g. pneumonia, heart trouble and 
most forms of cancer (23), it seems unlikely that the higher sickness 
incidence is a sign of biological inferiority. It seems more in keeping 
with cultural tradition that they have taken advantage of the more 
sheltered role society has allotted them and given in more readily to 
symptoms of minor disability. Because of external necessities, working 
women have done so less than housewives although they have not yet 
accepted the higher male standards of reliability. 

When we include disorders peculiar to women the discrepancy be- 
tween the sexes widens. Superficially this suggests a biological explana- 
tion but as we have repeatedly noted, cultural expectations influence 
women’s attitudes toward their biological functions in the direction of 
invalidism and may account in large part for absenteeism mistakenly 
attributed to normal reproductive processes. Although our discussion 
must be limited to the menstrual cycle, many of the conclusions are 
equally applicable to other female sex functions, notably, the meno- 
pause, pregnancy and lactation. 

Extent of Menstrual “‘Handicaps.’’ Although for centuries women 
have been exploited as cheap labor, society has continued to assume a 
paternalistic attitude toward them, emphasizing their ‘‘need” for spe- 
cial protection. These protective devices actually have “protected”’ 
only economic inequalities between the sexes, justified on the assump- 
tion of biological inequalities. One of the first scientific attacks on the 
notion of menstrual incapacitation may be found in Jacobi’s prize essay 
published in 1876 on “‘the question of rest for women during menstrua- 
tion.’”’ Using an anonymous questionnaire method the author found 
that in 35% of those replying, menstruation was not accompanied by 
pain or weakness; in 46% there was mild discomfort and in 17%, 
severe pain. Freedom from menstrual disturbance was related to such 
factors as amount of exercise and regularity of occupation. Jacobi con- 
cluded that existing menstrual pathology is due to faulty physical edu- 
cation of women and the unfavorable conditions of their employment. 
In view of Victorian manners and mores it perhaps goes without saying 
that faulty psychological attitudes contributed no small share of the 
difficulty. According to Jacobi there is nothing in the nature of menstru- 
ation to imply the necessity or even the desirability of rest (37). 

As women in our culture participate more and more in the work- 
a-day world and live more healthful and satisfying lives we should 
expect the incidence of dysmenorrhea to decline. This is indeed the 
general trend. Reviewing a number of investigations conducted before 
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World War I, Novak reported that the vast majority of women workers 
included in these studies suffered little or no menstrual discomfort, 
while the percentage of those who were incapacitated was negligible 
(50). In spite of this hopeful record, menstrual absenteeism has always 
presented a serious industrial problem. Thus, disabilities of three days’ 
duration or less, were found to account for 54% of all absences among 
men, and 66% of those of women as recorded by the U. S. Public Health 
Service (41). The higher female percentage is presumably weighted by 
dysmenorrhea. In 1919, Mock of Sears Roebuck reported dysmenorrhea 
to rank second among the causes of female absenteeism, occurring in 
18.9% of 2935 industrial employees (17, 49). This figure may have been 
unduly elevated because of war conditions. Meaker’s analysis of the 
records of four large industries, published in 1922 revealed a somewhat 
lower frequency. On the average a little over 10% of female employees 
sought relief for menstrual disabilities during a month, dysmenorrhea 
accounting for 0.1% of the total absenteeism (47). 

The records of the Boston Edison Company enable us to make some 
long-range comparisons which we may summarize as follows (13, 21, 
24): 


An. ae Ann. No. Ann. No. 


Date Investigators Days per Days per 
& 1000 Woman Absence 
1915-1924 Brundage 306.0 0.750 ~ 
*1933—1937 Gafafer & Frasier 129.8 0.210 1.63 


1937-1941 Gafafer 123.6 0.294 2.38 





* Averages of two comparable groups, clerks and typist-stenographers. 


The marked drop in incidence of dysmenorrhea from the earliest to 
the middle period may in part represent improved working conditions 
inasmuch as the first period included the war years with their increased 
and unaccustomed employment of women. The most recent figures, 
though showing little change in actual incidence, do indicate increased 
length of menstrual absences. The influx of women workers again, fol- 
lowing an interval of low turnover, together with the recurrence of war 
strain, may be responsible for any recent increases.! We may hope that 
a change in menstrual mores will prevent present tendencies from 
reaching former heights. 

In the quarter of a century since the first World War, accumulating 
industrial experience has shown a general downward trend in men- 
strual disturbances. In 1923, Sturgis reported that of over 2000 women 
employed in a large department store, only 4.4% were seriously handi- 
capped by dysmenorrhea. Another 26.3% were somewhat less ef- 
ficient as a result of discomfort but this was largely functional and 


1 Noel G. Monroe, M.D., Medical Director, Personal Communication. 
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yielded promptly to education in proper physical and mental hygiene. 
In view of the small time loss attributable to periodic disabilities the 
author concluded that the incapacitation of menstrual cripples should 
not be charged against the great majority of working women (64). 

The importance of education is brought out in Ewing’s tables, com- 
piled on over 7000 clerks of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
covering a period of 6 years (19, p. 249): 


Average Number of Days Lost and Average Number of Visits to Rest Rooms 
per Month per 100 Female Employees because of Dysmenorrhea 


July to Dec. No. Days Lost BE veld 
1924 3.0 7.1 
1925 2.5 7.2 
1926 2.6 5.5 
1927 2.1 4.9 

— 1928 1.3 3.3 
1929 1.0 2.9 
1930 0.6 2.3 


From 1926 on, when medical treatment was instituted for severe cases 
a steady reduction in menstrual handicap appears. The most significant 
change comes, however, in 1928 when a concentrated study with careful 
checks on time out, was started. A special program of exercises was 
developed, resulting in improvement in 89% of the records (19). 
Dublin reports that a more recent follow-up by the Medical Depart- 
ment shows a decrease of 75% in number of days lost from 1928 
through 1934 and a decrease in number of visits to rest rooms of 44%.” 

Another large life insurance company has recently reported a marked 
decline in menstrual absenteeism as a result of systematic examination 
of all absentees, coupled with the discontinuation of pay after a limited 
time allowance. According to Percival, of 950 women employees only 
3 lose as much as one day per month because of dysmenorrhea. In 
certain other cases short recess periods may be necessary. These results 
are in striking contrast to previous records when over 100 girls were 
away regularly. The author stresses motivation as the essential factor 
responsible for the change rather than the medical treatment as such. 
Before the intensive check-ups, it was a temptation for a woman to 
indulge in a bit of socially acceptable malingering by taking advantage 
of the popular stereotype of menstrual incapacitation (53). 

The role of psychogenic factors in the control of menstrual disabili- 
ties is increasingly recognized. For example, Watson of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company finds that dysmenorrhea does not 
contribute importantly to absence from or interference with work. He 
attributes this good showing to a progressive program aimed at inducing 


*L. I. Dublin, 3rd Vice-Pres. and Statistician, Personal Communication. 
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healthy psychological attitudes toward menstruation.’ In similar vein 
Burnell reports a reduction of 80% in menstrual absenteeism at the 
AC Spark Plug Division of General Motors coincident with the intro- 
duction of a well-rounded hygiene clinic which includes simple medica- 
tion and exercises for cases of distress. This is supplemented by the 
Induction School where new employees learn that menstruation does 
not constitute an excuse for absence.* Vultee Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation reports great success with special exercises but the medical 
director is inclined to credit the psychological effects of the exercises 
as much as the exercises themselves.’ In a psychosomatic process like 
menstruation it is difficult to isolate physiological from psychological 
variables. Consequently any systematic therapeutic program which 
concentrates attention on the employee is bound to have reverberations 
on morale. We might add the experience of many other industries to 
our list, but the point repeatedly emphasized in all cases of successful 
handling of the problem of menstrual absenteeism is that wherever the 
employees have been convinced that the management can help them, 
improvement follows regardless of the specific method of treatment. 

Menstrual Health and Occupation. When we compare occupations 
we find conspicuous differences in menstrual health. The factors 
chiefly responsible for the differentiation are physical activity and 
motivation. The role of exercise comes out clearly in a study of 14,000 
members of the WAAF, which represents a cross-section of various 
trades. The more active groups such as balloon operators, fabric workers 
and cooks, suffered appreciably less from dysmenorrhea than the more 
sedentary telephonists, teleprinters, clerks and others (71). When exer- 
cise involves strain, however, it is likely to have unfavorable effects on 
the menstrual function. Prolonged sitting or standing as in the case of 
sewing machine operators and ironers, may accentuate or even induce 
menstrual disorders (72). 

Further light is thrown on the effect of exercise by studies of women 
athletes which indicate that strenuous sports are not harmful to the 
menstrual function provided that the women are habituated to their 
performance. On the basis of an extensive investigation on physical 
education students, sports teachers and athletic contestants, Vogt re- 
ported that not only were the sports continued throughout the flow by 
the majority but that dysmenorrhea was thereby improved (66). 
Wittich found that of 238 participants in a sports festival, 82% experi- 
enced no change in menstrual functioning (69). Similarly Peregrino’s and 
Oliveira’s analysis of the menstrual records of 55 members of the Na- 
tional School for physical education and sports in Brazil showed the 


3 Cassius Watson, M.D., Medical Director, Personal Communication. 
* Max Burnell, M.D., Medical Director, Personal Communication. 
5 A. C. Dick, M.D., Medical Director, Personal Communication. 
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majority unchanged by the training. Moreover, the pursuit of the sports 
including swimming during the flow had no unfavorable repercussions 
if the women were used to them (54). Skirlj injects a dissenting note 
into the otherwise consistent picture. A statistical study of 153 girls 
at the Warsaw Institute for Physical Education seemed to indicate a 
relationship between dysmenorrhea and swimming, skiing and other 
strenuous activities, The author admonishes against indulgence in the 
more violent forms of exercise during the flow (63). The fact that these 
results differ so from those previously cited suggests that the subjects 
may not have been sufficiently seasoned to the sport and that the conse- 
quent strain was responsible for the unfavorable effects. Further data 
are needed before a final answer can be given but the weight of present 
evidence is in the direction of continuing during menstruation whatever 
activities are customary at other times (11). 

Closely related to women athletes are professional dancers. Morale 
as well as physical exertion plays a conspicuous part here and the fusion 
of these two factors is responsible for the best records. For example, 
the manager of a large and celebrated dance group finds dysmenorrhea 
negligible. The exercise itself is helpful and presumably accounts for the 
easier childbirth many of the team have experienced. The stage dis- 
cipline and tradition that ‘‘the play must go on’”’ are important supple- 
ments to physical exercise.* 

Another exacting occupation demanding high morale as well as 
physical exertion is flying. A study made by a flight surgeon based on 
questionnaire responses from women endurance and racing pilots showed 
that those who were not usually subject to menstrual disturbances 
experienced no ill effects while flying during the period. The investiga- 
tor pointed out that practically all the medical authorities whom he 
consulted admitted no reason why women who were healthy should 
refrain from flying during menstruation (34). In the light of this evi- 
dence it is surprising indeed that aviation medical examiners should be 
instructed to caution all women against flying within a period from 3 
days prior to 3 days after the flow (39). 

Similar considerations may be applied to nursing, a profession which 
again combines physical activity with a sporting tradition. In a group 
of 250 student nurses in a large hospital, Percival found that on the 
average only one nurse per month went off duty because of dysmenor- 
thea (53). Among 600 nurses at the New York Hospital, the proportion 
is slightly higher—7 nurses losing a total of 7 days during the period 
from July 1, 1942 to February 1, 1943. Unfortunately these figures 
can be regarded only as approximations because they do not include 
nurses living outside the residence, nor do they take account of cases 

incapacitated for a few hours during their free time. Nevertheless the 


* Russell Markert, Manager, ‘‘Rockettes,"’ Music Hall, Radio City, New York. 
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fact remains that the authorities in the nursing services do not find 
menstruation a handicap to their nurses.? 

Boynton’s study of the menstrual histories of more than 2000 uni- 
versity women is of particular interest because it compares students in 
general with student nurses. She reported that while the student group 
showed a 20% incidence of dysmenorrhea, in the special group of stu- 
dent nurses it was only 7%. Although selective factors possibly making 
for greater health and vigor in the nursing group were not controlled, 
the author attributed their better showing to greater regularity of living 
and physical exercise (9). Perhaps the most important ingredient of all 
was morale. The less motivated college students may have exploited 
their ‘‘cramps’’ as an escape from responsibility. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS 


Throughout our discussion we have noted the importance of attitude 
in the control of dysmenorrhea. Since the experience of discomfort is 
subjective, reports of absolute incidence are bound to vary, but they are 
consistent in indicating a relative decrease after the institution of some 
program of treatment. Parallel with industrial findings are the results 
obtained in schools and colleges. Thus in 1920, Meredith found only 
17% of 749 Wellesley students complaining of menstrual difficulties 
as compared with 75% a decade previously. The author attributed the 
striking decline primarily to an improved attitude and secondarily to 
increased physical activity (48). These results were later confirmed by 
Van Duyne at Goucher. Using Sturgis’s method of scaling degree of 
menstrual disability, she presented the following figures covering three 
periods in the history of the college: 


No. No Slight Severe 
Date Students Handicap Handicap Handicap 
1900-1907 533 62.6 30.3 7.1 
1917-1923 1516 74.0 23.0 3.0 
1923-1924 1073 86.6 13.1 0.3 


In interpreting this progressive advance toward normality, Van Duyne 
considered it largely a function of a more sensible attitude on the part 
of both mothers and daughters, or as she put it, “‘a stiffening of backbone 
rather than of abdominal muscles.” (65). 

About the time of Van Duyne’s study, Sanderson Clow presented 
her widely cited and provocative investigation of dysmenorrhea among 
secondary school and teachers college students in England. She found 
a reduction of approximately 75% in this disorder from an entrance to 
an exit interview. This she attributed to the normalizing environment 


’ Harriet Frost, Assoc. Dir., Sch. of Nursing, New York Hosp., Personal Com- 
munication. 
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of the institutions where the students were expected to participate in 
the customary games and exercises regardless of menstrual phase. In 
her epinion, if all employers of female labor were to refuse leaves of 
absence for menstrval disabilities, the benefits to the majority would 
compensate for any hardships to the few menstrual invalids (58). 

The very recent educational program in the Los Angeles City 
Schools fully supports the results of these earlier experiments (27). 

These citations though by no means exhaustive, may suffice to 
demonstrate the importance of psychogenic factors in the control of 
dysmenorrhea among normal women. This does not mean as some have 
been quick to point out (6) that an improved attitude is the whole story 
and will categorically cure all forms of the disorder. Psychotherapy 
must often be combined with exercises, drugs and even surgery. Dys- 
menorrhea is a symptom which may indicate a variety of abnormal con- 
ditions, from cancer to neurosis (32, 36, 46). The results which we have 
summarized do mean, however, that among healthy women rather than 
gynecological patients, dysmenorrhea is usually functional and can be 
greatly improved without benefit of medication. It often appears 
against a background of childhood maladjustment, persistence of de- 
pendency longings or rejection of the feminine role (70), and it may 
represent an escape into illness from school, vocational or marital re- 
sponsibilities (46). In any case, it is merely a symptom and effective 
treatment must get at underlying causes in the total personality. The 
development of healthy attitudes toward the menstrual function can 
best be attained through a broad program of sex education begun in 
childhood and directed toward healthy psychosexual development as a 
whole (51, 59). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our survey of available evidence shows the menstrual cycle to have 
little effect on the woman worker. Laboratory studies indicate that 
what effects exist are of a subjective character, reflecting a tradition 
that views the female sex functions with suspicion and disfavor. Ob- 
jective performance fails to reveal the expected cyclic changes. The 
persistence of a code of menstrual invalidism, however, has contributed 
to industrial absenteeism. Recognition of the increasing need for 
women workers both by industry and by the women themselves is 
causing a rapid shift in menstrual mores and a realization that female 
biology in no way makes for inferiority. An understanding that any 
activity that may be performed with impunity at other times may be 
performed with equal impunity during menstruation should go far 
toward a re-evaluation of women’s role in society and should free them 
from the cultural burden of invalidism and enable them confidently to 
assume their places beside men in the work of the world. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH UNIT NO. 1, 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


STAFF, PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH UNIT NO. 1 
Nashville Army Air Center (AAFCC), Nashville, Tenn.* 


The present article is the second in a series describing the Aviation 
Psychology Program of the Army Air Forces. A general outline of the 
Aviation Psychology Program is presented in the first article of this 
series. The present report deals with the history, organization, and 
procedures of Psychological Research Unit (PRU) No. 1, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The emphasis in this report is placed on research and test 
development although the major portion of the time and energy of the 
staff at Psychological Research Unit No. 1 is devoted to standard test- 
ing, scoring, and preparing recommendations for training. 


I. Functions, History, ORGANIZATION, AND PERSONNEL 


The functions of PRU No. 1 may be stated as follows: (1) to admin- 
ister to candidates for aviation training a prescribed battery of classifi- 
cation tests, and to combine and interpret the scores on these tests so 
that recommendations can be made concerning the type of aircrew 
training for which each trainee is best qualified; (2) to carry out re- 
search for the invention, development, and refinement of new tech- 


* This article is based on the Annual Report for the Fiscal Year of 1943, prepared by 
the Staff of Psychological Research Unit No. 1 and covers the period from the beginning 
of the Unit to June 30 1943. The materials were abstracted and edited in the Psychologi- 
cal Branch, Research Division, Office of the Air Surgeon, Headquarters Army Air Forces. 

t Psychol. Bull. 1943, 40, 759-769. 
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niques in the fields of motivation, interests, personality, and tempera- 
ment for testing the characteristics that are required for various types 
of duty. 

The beginning of the Unit dates from the arrival of Major (now Lt. 
Colonel) Laurence F. Shaffer at Maxwell Field, Alabama, September 21, 
1941, where he assumed his duties as Director. In July, 1942 the Unit 
moved from Maxwell Field to the Nashville Army. Air Center. 

The early activities of the Unit were devoted to research in pilot 
selection and the development of appropriate techniques therefor. As 
procedures were developed and standardized, a stage was reached where 
the dual functions of research and testing could be carried out simul- 
taneously. 

The internal organization of PRU No. 1 includes three principal 
sections: Administration, Testing, and Evaluation. On the Administra- 
tive Staff are the Director, Executive Officer, Personnel Officer, and 
Supply Officer. The Test Section includes supervision of both the pencil 
and paper (group) tests and the psychomotor (individual) tests as well 
as the development and validation of testing procedures. The Evalua- 
tion Section is responsible for the scoring of the group tests, the aggre- 
gate weighting sheet operations, the preparation of reports, and the 
maintenance of records. 

The personnel of the Unit as of June 30, 1943 consisted of 24 officers 
and 109 enlisted men. All of the officers are graduates of accredited 
colleges or universities with either an undergraduate major in psy- 
chology or graduate work in this field. Many of them had instructional 
and research experience before joining the Army. The enlisted men 
represent, in general, a younger and less experienced group, but almost 
all are college graduates. Ninety percent of the officers and approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the enlisted men hold advanced degrees in Psy- 
chology. A list of the names of the officers and enlisted men who have 
been on duty in the Aviation Psychology Program at PRU No. 1, 
follows. Several enlisted men have been reassigned to the Unit following 
their graduation from Officer Candidate School. Their names appear on 
both of the following rosters. 


Officers who have been Assigned to Psychological Research Unit No. 1 


Baer, Reuben A. Harless, Byron B. Rothney, John W. M. 
Ben-Avi, Avrum H. Heathers, Glen L. Shaffer, Laurance F. 
Boring, Frank H. Hobbs, Robert N. Smith, Moncrteff H., Jr. 
DeMott, John J., Jr. Hollinshead, Merrill T. Stein, Seymour P. 
Ellison, Harry O. Lepley, William M. Super, Donald E. 
Fisher, Raymond H. McQuitty, John V. Thatcher, John S. 
Gilmer, Beverly von H. Miller, Neal E. Van Saun, Horace R. 
Hadley, Howard D, Munson, Charles B. Ward, Lewis B. 


Haire, Mason Roshal, Sol M. Wickert, Frederic 
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Aborn, Murray 
Allison, Norman 
Angoff, William H. 
Arnott, Alfred S. 
Barker, William S. 
Barrows, Gordon 
Bates, Jerome E. 
Bato, Andrew G. 
Beck, Maurice P. 
Ben-Avi, Avrum H. 
Berwick, Leonard 
Bitzer, John A. 
Blake, Robert R. 
Blum, Gerald S. 
Bollinger, George 
Brockwell, John 
Bross, John R. 
Bronfenbrenner, Urie 
Brower, Daniel 
Castle, William P. 
Cheney, Robert B. 


Christenson, James A. 


Chucnin, Walter 

Clark, William K. 
Cook, Francis K. 
Costin, Frank 


Crumbaugh, James C. 


Delman, Louis 
DePalma, Nicholas 
Deutsch, Morton 
Deutscher, Max 
Dice, Robert F. 
Dixon, Robert E. 
Droste, John 
Druitt, William F. 
Duerr, Howard J. 
Elkin, Albert 
England, Arthur O. 
Ewing, Thomas N. 
Farrell, Francis M. 
Feifel, Herman 
Feingold, Sol 
Fisher, Burton R. 
Fitts, William H. 
Flora, Wesley 
Freeburne, Cecil 
French, John E. 
Gagne, Robert M. 
Garber, William F. 
George, Edgar D. 
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Gleason, John F. 
Gleason, John G. 
Glaser, Carl 
Goldman, Bernard 
Goodrich, Leroy A. 
Goodwin, William F. 
Graff, Smith S. 
Grant, Vernon 
Green, Lewis P. 
Green, Michael 
Grier, Daniel J. 
Grochola, Chester W. 
Hadley, Howard D. 
Hall, Harvey 

Hall, Wilbur J. 
Hand, Wilson B. 
Harding, John S. 
Harper, Robert S. 
Harris, Dwight 
Harris, Frank J. 
Hausman, Howard 
Hemphill, John K. 
Hickman, Norman 
Holt, David 

Hurley, David J. 
Hurvitz, Nathan 
Ismael, Walter W. 
Kahlert, John 
Kaufman, Ben 
Killian, Frank, Jr. 
King, Joseph E., Jr. 
King, Wilbur R. 
Kisciras, Ted P. 
Klein, George S. 
Kogan, William S. 
Kornreich, Jerome S. 
Kosseff, Jerome W. 
Krueger, Frederick W. 
LaVine, Harvey B. 
Lawrence, Warren R. 
Lehman, Albert 
Lind, Robert V. 
LoMaglio, Samuel 
Lynde, Glyndon 


MacNaughton, John F. 


McDowell, Frank K. 


McLanathan, Frank L. 


McVitty, Lawrence F. 
Marquis, Ben 
Marsh, Harold C. 
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Enlisted Men who have been Assigned to Psychological Research Unit No. 1 


Martin, Ben M. 
Matthews, Jack 
Merrill, Roger, Jr. 
Mitchell, Richard 
Moriarty, Francis M. 
Nagge, William H. 
Nevard, Carlisle 
Nogee, Philip 
Nygard, John W. 
Orbach, Charles E. 
Ortof, Murray 
Overholt, William A. 
Proshansky, Harold M. 
Punke, Harold J. 
Raush, Harold L. 
Raylesberg, Daniel 
Raymond, John J. 
Reis, Walter J. 
Reneau, Willard 
Rieman, Glenn 
Robinson, Preston K. 
Robinson, Richard 
Romano, Frank 
Rosenberg, George L. 
Roshal, Sol M. 

Roth, Harold I. 
Routhier, Francis X. 
Rust, Ralph 
Schmitt, Anthony J. 
Shrader, John C. 
Simkin, James S. 
Singer, Martin 
Slater-Hammel, Arthur T. 
Slawson, Robert 
Smith, Alwood 
Smith, Herbert A. 
Sperling, Philip I. 
Spink, Frank H. 
Srole, Leo 

Stackpole, Stephen 
Staiman, Martin G. 
Stauffer, Russell 
Steinzor, Bernard 
Stellar, Eliot 
Stevens, William C. 
Stolurow, Lawrence 


_ Stone, Gideon B. 


Strauss, Harold 
Swift, Frederic W. 
Tanberg, Merritt C. 
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Taylor, Everett Wainhouse, Edward R. Wischner, George J. 
Thompson, Vincent P. Wallen, John L. Wolfe, Evan L. 
Thurlow, Willard Weitz, Joseph Wood, Homer G. 


Tice, Frederick G. 
Turner, Ralph H. 
Valentine, John A. 
Vallance, Theodore 
Van Saun, Horace 


Wright, Henry W. 
Yellin, Herbert C. 
Zielonka, William A. 
Zimmerman, Louis R. 
Zucker, Herbert 


Weston, Julien V. 
White, Benjamin W. 
Wiley, Llewellyn N. 
Williamson, Robert 
Winebarger, Richard 


II. PROCEDURES 


The following discussion describes the procedures whereby candi- 
dates were processed during the period covered by this report. These 
procedures were similar at all three of the original Psychological 
Research Units. This description will give a systematic background to 
the problems of research to be discussed below and in subsequent arti- 
cles in this series. 

Before arriving at the Classification Center the candidate has had a 
preliminary physical examination and has successfully completed the 
Aviation Cadet Qualifying Examination. In the morning and afternoon 
of the first testing day at the Classification Center the group tests 
are administered. These tests are given in a large room seating 200 
trainees, each candidate having a section of table two feet square for 
his use and separated from his neighbors on either side by partitions one 
foot high. The room is in charge of a group test officer, typically assisted 
by five or six group test proctors. During the uay, the candidate fills 
out a number of forms and takes approximately fourteen pencil and 
paper tests. In addition to the pencil and paper tests currently used for 
classification, new tests are administered from time to time for pur- 
poses of experimental development and validaticn. This administration 
occurs after the classification tests have been taken. 

On the second testing day, the candidate is examined with the second 
part of the psychological battery which consists of the psychomotor 
tests. These tests are arranged so that four candidates may be tested 
simultaneously. Except under unusual circumstances, all candidates 
take the individual tests in a standardized order which has been found 
to yield the smallest transfer effects of each test on the others in the 
psychomotor battery. Six of these individual tests are taken. In addi- 
tion to the official classification tests, each trainee may take one or 
more research tests that are being administered for development or 
validation purposes. The research tests follow the last test in the classi- 
fication test line and are given under the same conditions as the classi- 
fication tests. Twelve copies of each official psychomotor test are em- 
ployed. Fifteen minutes are required for each of the six tests. 

By the time the candiate has finished the psychomotor tests, the 
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answer sheets for the group tests have been scored on the electrical test 
scoring machine and the scores entered on aggregate weighting sheets. 
Immediately after taking the psychomotor tests, the candidates’ scores 
are converted to standard scores and entered on the aggregate weighting 
sheet also. Four weighted averages are computed: one for bombardier, 
one for navigator, one for pilot and one for officer suitability as described 
in the previous article in this series. The weight to be assigned each test 
score is plugged into the aggregate weighting board of the test scoring 
machine, and the weighted average is determined by running the aggre- 
gate weighting sheets through the machine. This is done four times, 
once for each of the scores; the process is then checked by repeating it. 
From statistically prepared tables, each weighted score is converted 
into the corresponding aptitude score for pilot, bombardier, and navi- 
gator. 

A reeord card containing aptitude scores, training preferences, and 
previous experience is submitted to the head of the Evaluation Section ‘ 
for action in accordance with the current directive which prescribes ’ 
the method by which recommendations for pilot, bombardier, naviga- 
tor, or non-aircrew training will be made. 


The procedures at the seven new Medical and Psychological Examining 
Units are the same, except that final classification for pilot, bombardier or 
navigator training is not made until the aviation student has completed his 
college training period and reached a pre-flight school. 


III. RESEARCH 


In September, 1941, Psychological Research Unit No. 1 was assigned 
primary responsibility for the development of tests in the fields of emo- 
tion, personality and temperament. The process of developing tests 
may be divided into four stages: (1) job analysis, (2) test construction, 
(3) experimental administration, and (4) validation. 

From the very beginning, the members of this Unit have empha- 
sized the need for job analysis by first-hand contact with the actual 
conditions of training. This has involved analyses of descriptions of 
jobs, discussions with pilots, discussions with instructors, and direct 
observations of flying. 

As a result of these studies and of discussions with Flight Surgeons 
and American and Allied officers returned from combat, those qualities 
were gradually defined which might be said to lie within the limits of 
the field assigned and which, for one reason or another, might be sup- 
posed to be important in determining the individual’s success in aircrew 
training and combat performance. A summary of the broad categories, 
which are considered to be important areas for research rather than 
independent or unitary traits, includes the following: resistance to con- 
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fusion in performing complex tasks, resistance to distraction, freedom 
from fear of physical danger, resistance to social criticism and fear of 
failure, emotional stability, consistency of performance, endurance of 
fatigue and discomfort, motivation and interest, social adjustment, and 
“apperceptive pattern.” The immediate objectives of the research 
activities of PRU No. 1 are the invention, development, and refinement 
of techniques for measuring these categories and abilities. 

Certain working assumptions were employed in the development of 
tests in the areas of emotion, personality, and temperament. Some of 
these are general while others are specific to the field under investiga- 
tion. A brief listing of these assumptions follows: 


1. Measures of aptitude for aircrew training should be based upon an in- 
timate and detailed understanding of the requirements for the various types of 
training. It is, therefore, necessary to make and use detailed job analyses of 
the various types of jobs, of difficulties experienced, of the most common reasons 
for elimination, and of the typical characteristics of individuals who succeed 
as contrasted with the characteristics of individuals who fail. 

2. The final test of the efficacy of any measurement procedure is its empiri- 
cal validity for the prediction of aircrew success. 

3. Tests of emotion, personality, and temperament cannot be separated 
completely from intellectual, perceptual, and coordination tests. It is assumed 
that the candidate learns his task as a whole individual. 

4. Excessive emotional interference with intellectual, perceptual, or coor- 
dination learning and various general or special unsuitabilities of personality, 
temperament, and motivation are important causes of elimination from aircrew 
training. 

5. At least two factors are involved in predicting the effects of emotion- 
provoking situations on aircrew performance: (a) The amount of emotion pro- 
duced by a given stimulus situation, and (b) the degree to which adaptive per- 
formance is facilitated or interfered with by this emotion. 

6. Susceptibility to emotion-producing stimulation is not a completely 
generalized habit, but is often specific to the type of stimulus situation eliciting 
the emotion and to the type of task interfered with by it. Therefore, tests for 
the selection of aircrew personnel should, in general, be based on work samples 
resembling crucial aspects of the actual situations involved in training and com- 
bat. 

7. A frequent cause of emotional response in training is the complexity, 
difficulty, and rapidity with which the required tasks are presented to the 
learner. It is, therefore, important to measure the degree to which individuals 
can continue to perform tasks effectively when these tasks become rapid, com- 
plex, and difficult. In this connection, it is also assumed that ability to recover 
a normal degree of efficiency in ordinary tasks, after having been confused by 
an excessively complex task is an important factor. 

8. It is important for aircrew members to be able to maintair. a competent 
level of performance under sudden, intense, or unexpected stimulation that 
would ordinarily induce fear. 

9. People differ in their susceptibility to disturbance by social threats, and 
the ability to resist the effects of criticism and of fear of failure is an important 
factor in success in training. 
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10. Individuals vary in their ability to maintain performance on a satis- 


factory level when it is accompanied by distractions, disturbances, and induce- 
ments to inattention. 


11. The ability to perform a task on a consistent level as contrasted to 
erratic performance is a significant factor. 


12. Successful aircrew trainees must have the ability to maintain efficient 
performance under conditions of fatigue, discomfort, and pain. 
13. Motivation and interest are particularly important in aircrew training. | 


14. The quality of social adjustment of individuals varies greatly and is 
relevant to success in training. 


15. Potentially successful aircrew trainees may perceive, interpret, or judge 
situations in ways that are typically different from the responses of potentially 
unsuccessful trainees. These differences in ‘‘apperceptive pattern” are assumed 


to indicate the presence of emotional habits which will generalize to both the 
testing and the training situations. 


16. Initial performance or adjustment is an important factor in predicting 
later performance. 


A number of psychologists and organizations outside of the Aviation 
Psychology Program have aided in the development of the research 
program by making available ideas, techniques, and apparatus in the 
field of personality and temperament. Several psychologists have served 
as special consultants. 

A number of techniques have been developed or modified and tried 
out in the fields of emotion, personality, and temperament at PRU No. 
i. For example, the development of techniques for presenting subjects 
with increasingly complex situations up to the point of breakdown of 
coordinated performance represents an important contribution of the 
research program at this Unit. Again, the use of social threats to pro- 
duce deterioration in performance, in the study of individual differences 
in degree of susceptibility to such threats, represents a relatively novel 
approach to aptitude testing. Under the category “resistance to distrac- 
tion’”’ a number of novel techniques have been tried out, some of which 
have shown considerable promise. In the category of “‘motivation and 
interest” some important contributions have also been made. The 
technique of measuring interest (a) by means of information tests in 
areas of experience characteristic of such interests and (b) by means of 
gaps in items of common knowledge produced by fundamental patterns 
of avoidance and dislike have resulted in two or three instruments of 

considerable promise. Continuous attempts have been made to avoid 
questions and items the answers to which can easily be falsified. Also, 
situations depending for their emotion-producing value upon surprise 
or deception have not been employed. Within each of the areas which 
have been listed, the unique contribution of PRU No. 1 has been the 
specific application of one or more techniques to the vast testing pro- 
gram involved in aircrew selection and classification. 
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During the past year 63 different test situations were set up and tried 
out on aviation trainees at this Unit. Analysis of the later success of 
these trainees will indicate the success with which this aspect of the 
program has functioned. Certain techniques have already proven rela- 
tively successful and have shown some validity. Two of these test situ- 
ations will be described in a following section of this article as examples 
of accomplishments. 

In addition to research pertaining to test development and valida- 
tion, other research was performed. This included job analysis studies, 
research detachments working on special projects, studies of the nature 
of the trainee population, studies of the effect of apparatus and ap- 
paratus operator upon test performance, interrelationships among tests, 
and a variety of investigations relating to norms, administration, scoring 
procedures, etc. 

IV. Test DEVELOPMENT 


As examples of accomplishments, two tests developed at PRU No. 1 
will be described. The first of these is a group test involving pencil and 
paper materials and is administerable to groups of candidates simul- 
taneously. The second technique is an individual test involving the use 
of apparatus and requiring administration to individuals either one at a 
time or in very small groups with multiple equipment. 

A. Sports and Hobbies Participation Test. The opinion is widely held 
that young men who participate actively in sports make better fliers 
than those who do not. To determine whether or not an individual has 
participated in sports is not quite as easy a matter as it seems at first 
glance. Merely to ask the individual about his participation, as by 
having him fill in a blank, may lead to exaggeration, or even falsifica- 
tion. A skilled interviewer may elicit the correct information, but inter- 
viewing is so time consuming as to be impracticable in the mass handling 
of thousands of individuals. Another method of determining whether 
an individual has participated in certain sports or hobbies might be to 
ask him questions of information, so chosen that the correct answers 
would be known to participants in the sport or hobby concerned, but not 
nearly so readily known to those who have been merely spectators or 
who have a “‘book knowledge” of the activity. 

Work was started on the Sports and Hobbies Participation Test on 
the assumption that interests in various avocational activities were 
likely to be prognostic of aircrew success. It was assumed that these 
avocations satisfy interests which can also express themselves in one oF 
more aircrew jobs, and that interest can be measured in terms of the 
amount of information that an individual has acquired by participation 
in an activity. The first step in the actual construction of the Sports and 


Hobbies Test consisted in deciding on a list of 30 avocations which 
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would be explored. These included very active sports which might be 
presumed to be indicative of the interest generally assumed to be char- 
acteristic of successful pilots; also included were hobbies such as chess 
and photography which might possibly be indicative of an interest in 
more intellectual or symbolic kinds of activities which many people 
believe to characterize navigators. 

The next step in the development of the test consisted of making 20 
to 40 questions of the multiple-choice type on each sport or hobby. No 
question was included unless the right answer was unequivocal, and 
unless experts believed that the individual would know the facts con- 
cerned only by participating in the avocation. 

After the test items had been written, the next step was to administer 
the test to appropriate examinees in order to determine the extent to 
which score on the test was related to performance in training. By the 
Spring of 1943, the candidates who had taken the experimental forms of 
this test in the preceding Fall had completed primary pilot training, and 
it was possible to determine which questions were answered correctly 
by a significantly larger proportion of graduates than of eliminees. The 
project had not contemplated validating the items of these experimental 
forms as they had served primarily as the basis for developing subse- 
quent forms of the test; but a refinement of another general test of in- 
terest was desired and the items on the experimental forms of the Sports 
and Hobbies Participation Test were therefore validated. The needed 
pilot items possessing a significant degree of validity were found. For 
example, twice as many graduates as eliminees knew the right answer 
to a certain question concerning poker playing. Also, about three times 
as many graduates as eliminees could answer a certain question con- 
cerning pole vaulting. It is expected that the validation data for the 
final forms of the Sports and Hobbies Participation Test will soon make 
possible the construction of a full length information test of significant 
interests in approximately 30 different sports and hobbies. 

B. Control Confusion Test. A common cause of elimination from air- 
crew training is a tendency to become confused when performing tasks 
that are complex, unusually difficult, or very rapidly changing. Exam- 
ination of the tests already used in classification of aviation trainees and 
of available techniques and tests led to the conclusion that this fact of 
complexity in terms of division of attention was probably inadequately 

represented in the classification test battery. 

In approaching the problem of designing a task of complexity of a 
type similar to that experienced in flying, it was necessary to determine 
the dimensions of complexity involved. Job analysis of the pilot’s task 
revealed the importance of delicate and skillful’ manipulation of the 
controls in accordance with the required patterns of movement. This 
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was found to be particularly important in coordinated movements in- 
volving simultaneous use of more than one member. Still another aspect 
of the complex criterion task is the sequential nature of the activities 
involved. The successful pilot probably performs many of the so-called 
simultaneous adjustments actually one after another in sequence. The 
ability to make such movements systematically in rapid sequence is 
probably very important in flying. Finally, there was the necessity for 
division of attention on the perceptual and performance levels. 

Work was started on the development of a test which would meet 
the requirements described above. Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in constructing an apparatus suitable for such a test situation. 
The first device constructed combined a task requiring delicate manipu- 
lation with the feet and simultaneous performance of additional tasks 
with the hands according to a sequence of visual cues. The trial of this 
device on a sample of cases indicated that the task set for the subject 
was so complex that it took more than a fifteen minute test. period to 
master. Insight gained from observing subjects performing the test 
indicated that mere simplification of the task would be unlikely to 
provide the kind of test originally intended. Work was therefore aban- 
doned on this particular model and another attempt was made along 
somewhat different lines. 

The next test device consisted of a clock and a series of switches, one 
of which would turn off the clock. The subject’s task was to discover the 
correct switch to stop the clock. Division of attention was induced by 
having the subject simultaneously maintain an adjustment on another 
lever, the cue for this adjustment being the presence or absence of red 
or green lights. Which switch would succeed in stopping the clock was 
arranged in a pre-determined series and changed every ten seconds. 
Observations of the performance of subjects on this task indicated that 
chance success in discovering the correct switch played too large a part 
in determining the score. In addition, the division of attention involved 
seemed insufficient to attain the objectives desired. 

The next apparatus constructed was the Control Confusion Test. 
This apparatus consisted of seven airplane controls each of which had 
a number of contact points permitting the correct setting to be changed 
by the examiners. The task of the candidate was to stop the hand of a 
clock in front of him by getting all seven controls correctly set at the 
same time. The correct setting for each control was changed frequently 
during the test so that the subject had constantly to adjust to a changing 
stimulus situation. A record was kept of the length of time during the 
test that the subject had all seven controls set correctly, as well as @ 
separate record of the time each of the controls was set correctly. In 
order to gather additional results concerning the performance of this 
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task, observational data were obtained. Emphasis was placed on the 
subject’s general manner of approaching the task, on the amount of 
confidence he displayed in the situation, on the precise manner in which 
he operated the controls, and on any additional features which appeared 
significant to the experimenter. 

The Control Confusion Test was administered for validation pur- 
poses in June, 1943. The test was administered under conditions of ob- 
servational stress which involved performing the test with the examiner 
and candidate on different sides of a one-way vision screen. The trainee 
was informed that he would perform the test under close critical ob- 
Further, the directions for the test included considerable 
criticisms of his performance throughout the test. 
that the test was set on somewhat too high a level of difficulty to differ- 
entiate trainees successfully. However, very marked individual differ- 
ences appeared both in clock scores and in the observational data. 

In order to try out the Control Confusion Test under conditions of 
administration more readily adaptable to the classification procedures, 
the general test situation was modified by removing the one-way vision 
screen and the verbal criticism of performance. It is considered desir- 
able to add a number of stimulus features to the situation to make the 
divided attention feature more predominant. It also seems desirable to 
make the operation of the controls more interdependent. The foregoing 
proposed changes refer to the nature of the task to be performed by the 
subject. Other changes being contemplated will improve the administra- 
tion of the test. It is intended to replace hand manipulation of control 
switches with an automatic timing device, and to modify the recording 
aspects of the situation by integrating the present scores on the several 
controls. As soon as these changes have been made the test will be re- 
administered for further validation. 

Including the two tests described above, sixty-three tests were de- 
veloped or modified and tried out experimentally. In the area of re- 
sistance to confusion in performing complex tasks, four tests were tried 
out including a conflicting manipulation test and two observational 
measures. Three tests were administered experimentally in each of the 
following areas: freedom from fear of physical danger, resistance to 
social criticism and fear of failure, and emotional stability. Five tests 

of resistance to distraction were tried out, one of which required ability 
to perform arithmetic computations under conditions of distraction. 
One test of consistency of performance and one of endurance of fatigue 
and discomfort were administered experimentally. In the field of moti- 
vation and interest, seventeen experimental measures were adminis- 
tered. These included measures of preferences, attitudes, interests, 
general and technical aviation information, experience, and past his- 


servation. 
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Results indicated 
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tory. Seven tests of social adjustment were administered including 
several measures of self-confidence. In the field of ‘‘apperceptive pat- 
tern,” defined in terms of the perception, interpretation, and judgment 
of unstructured situations, six tests were tried out including the 
Rorschach Test and Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test. 

In addition to these tests in the field of emotion, personality and 
temperament, thirteen tests in other fields were developed and adminis- 
tered for experimental purposes. 

During the current year, PRU No. 1 will continue to emphasize re- 
search in the field of personality and temperament. In addition, 
problems in the field of training will be studied. 

















SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS IN NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 


DONALD G. MARQUIS 
Office of Psychological Personnel 


In World War I the major contribution of psychology was in the 
development and application of group tests of intelligence. In the 
present war there has been a remarkable expansion in this field, such 
that the measurement of intelligence and occupational aptitudes has 
become the accepted basis of selection and classification in the armed 
services. At the same time, other fields of psychology have found new 
and valuable application in critical areas of the war effort. Social 
psychology is one of the most prominent of these, and the measurement 
and analysis of group attitudes bids fair to follow the pattern of devel- 
opment and exploitation which intelligence testing has undergone. 

The scientific study of social psychology has been undertaken to any 
considerable extent only within the past twenty years. At the time of 
our entrance into the war, however, there were well developed tech- 
niques for the experimental study of attitudes, for market surveys, for 
propaganda analysis, and for public opinion polling. These techniques, 
and the research methods lying back of them, have gradually found ap- 
plication in several important phases of the national war effort. 

It is much too early to write a definitive study of war-time social 
psychology. The pattern of activity and the personnel are continually 
changing. Most of the research cannot be described for security reasons. 
This article will, therefore, attempt to present for psychologists a 
superficial overview of the agencies and persons who are involved. The 
real reports will be made by the social psychologists themselves at some 
later time when they have freedom from security restrictions and from 
the tremendous pressure of their war time work. No attempt is made 
here to survey the extensive civilian work in social psychology which is 
systematically reviewed and documented by Allport and Veltfort (1). 


I. Drviston oF PROGRAM SURVEYS 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The first government agency to establish a program of systematic 
attitude research was the Department of Agriculture. When the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics was named the central planning and research 
agency for the Department in 1939, the Division of Program Surveys was 
set up with Rensis Likert as head. Since that time the Division has 
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grown in size and has increased the scope and effectiveness of its pro- 
cedures. In recent years its services have been made available to several 
government agencies outside the Department of Agricultire. 

The Division carries out its studies with a staff of field interviewers 
and a central organization for planning, analysis and formulation of 
reports. The nature of the problems and methods is indicated by the 
following selected paragraphs from an article by Hans Skott (4): 


Sometimes the Division has simply provided data on general reactions to the 
administration of major agricultural programs, or the reactions in particular 
parts of the country. Sometimes it has helped action agencies plan the detailed 
operation of programs: occasionally, in this connection, it has worked with 
agencies to test new programs experimentally on a small scale before they were 
put into general operation in order to shake the costly “bugs” out of them. 
Sometimes it has tested popular knowledge levels with respect to a given fact 
such as the wartime need for dairy production. Often it has performed com- 
binations of these functions. 

As the Division has become better established as an operating agency, it 
has attempted increasingly to translate its findings into suggestions for ad- 
ministrators. On the basis of findings, recommendations have been made for 
(1) major changes in the administration of operating programs, in terms of 
expressed complaints or suggestions or to meet changed conditions, and (2) 
minor or local revisions of programs to fit the needs of particular localities. 

Methodologically, the work of the Division of Program Surveys represents 
in general a new approach in attitude investigation. The research apparatus 
of public opinion polling consists of certain standard tools: part-time inter- 
viewers, purposive or quota sampling, fixed alternative questions, and mechani- 
cally codable answers. Because the functions served by the Division of Program 
Surveys, however, are quite different from those of commercial opinion polling, 
the methods of gathering and analyzing the data which have been developed 
are accordingly quite different. 

The major methodological problems, in brief, have been (1) to develop 
sampling methods which would give a truly representative miniature of that 
part of the population affected by specific problems being investigated; (2) 
to tap complete and trustworthy expressions of attitudes toward and experience 
with specific topics or programs, and to secure such reactions in a uniform, re- 
liable way from all people interviewed in so far as possible; and (3) to devise 
methods of analysis which, while permitting quantitative treatment of the 
data, would yet preserve the context of the rich narrative material. 


These objectives are accomplished by means of improved methods of 
stratified sampling, ‘‘open-ended” interviews, the use of professional 
personnel as full-time interviewers, and the quantitative analysis and 
treatment of the data. 

The Division carried on work for the Office of Facts and Figures and 
the Office of War Information on a reimbursable basis from December, 
1941 to November, 1942. The staff during this period included the fol 
lowing psychologists: 
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Frieda Bayroff (Mrs. R. C. Tryon) 

Jerome S. Bruner, Princeton University 

Angus Campbell, Northwestern University 

Charles F. Cannell, Ohio State University 

Dorwin Cartwright, lowa Child Welfare Research Station 

Dwight Chapman, Bennington College 

Kenneth E. Clark, University of Minnesota 

Bernard J. Covner, Ohio State University 

Richard S, Crutchfield, Swarthmore College 

Douglas G. Ellson, University of Mississippi 

Burton R. Fisher, Yale University 

Rosalind Gould, Bank Street School, New York 

Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford University 

Herbert H. Hyman, Columbia University 

Sara Jane Holtzberg, Columbia University 

Daniel Katz, Brooklyn College 

I. Krechevsky, New American Publications, Chicago 

Wilma Lloyd, Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Nathene Loveland 

Robert B. MacLeod, Swarthmore College 

Eleanor Maccoby 

Sydney Roslow, New York State Education Department 

M. Josephine Schlatter, Institute of Child Welfare, Berkeley 

Jerome M. Seidman, Brooklyn College 

Jane A. Shepherd, Federal Security Agency, Washington 

Ruth Tolman, Los Angeles, California 

Mildred Werner 


At the time of this writing the following are engaged in work of the 
Division: Bayroff (Mrs. Tryon), Campbell, Cannell, Cartwright, 
Crutchfield, Gould, Maccoby, Schlatter and Likert, Director. 

Consultants who have served with the Division include Gordon All- 
port, Harvard University, Harold C. Coffman, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Kurt Lewin, University of lowa, Gardner Murphy, College of the 
City of New York, Carl Rogers, Ohio State University, and Ralph 
White, Cornell University. 


II. OrFIcE oF WAR INFORMATION 


The best overall picture of the general activities and functions of 
the OWI is provided by a symposium of thirteen articles published in 
the Spring 1943 issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly. 

In the domestic branch of OWI, concerned with information prob- 
lems on the home front, psychologists have served chiefly in the 
Bureau of Intelligence, R. Keith Kane, Chief, which came into existence 
with the Office of Facts and Figures in December, 1941, and lasted until 
a reorganization in March, 1943, when many of its functions were ab- 
sorbed in a new Bureau of Special Services. 
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The Division of Intensive Surveys was headed from December, 1941 
to November, 1942 by Rensis Likert, whose staff of the Division of 
Program Surveys of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics was under 
contract to OWI. This Division employed more psychologists than any 
other within OWI. 

The Division of Extensive Surveys, later the Surveys Division, Elmo 
C. Wilson, Chief, continued through the OFF period, and survived the 
dissolution of the Bureau of Intelligence. Psychologists serving with 
it have included Hazel P. Gaudet, Ernest R. Hilgard, Robert P. Hin- 
shaw, Herbert H. Hyman, and Daniel Katz. 

These two divisions have been responsible for surveys of the public 
on matters of war information as affecting public participation in vari- 
ous war-centered campaigns. A variety of methods have been used, from 
national samples to special community investigations. 

Consultants to the Bureau of Intelligence included Hadley Cantril, 
Princeton University, George H. Gallup, American Institute of Public 
Opinion, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia University, and Frank Stanton, 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Raymond H. Franzen for a time 
headed a special planning and clearance unit known as Audit and 
Review within the Bureau of Intelligence. 

Also in the same Bureau was a Special Services Division, headed by 
Lucien Warner, New York City, whose staff included Eugene Hartley, 
City College, New York, and Ruth Tolman. Their province included 
the study of special topics where problems were critical, and special 
regional and area studies. One of the techniques used was that of a cor- 
respondence panel, which has been continued by the Bureau of Special 
Services. 

Edward N. Barnhart, Reed College, and Sidney H. Newman, Michi- 
gan State College, served in the Media Division, which undertook analy- 
sis of the press, radio, and motion pictures as channels of communication 
to the public. : 

The Overseas Branch of OWI is concerned with information pro- 
grams to friendly countries abroad and with propaganda programs to 
our enemies. The Central Intelligence Panel was roughly the Overseas 
equivalent of the Bureau of Intelligence and the principal source of re- 
search and analysis on foreign regions. Edwin R. Guthrie, University 
of Washington, and Allen L. Edwards came over from the War Depart- 
ment for a time. Otto L. Klineberg, Columbia University, was one of the 
first psychologists appointed; he served in relation to German language 
programs. Heinz L. Ansbacher, Brown University, has been selected 
to be sent to one of the outposts abroad. 

Early in 1943 there was established in Washington a Bureau of 
Research and Analysis, Eugene Katz, Chief, later becoming the Bureau 
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of Overseas Intelligence. The purpose of this Bureau is to assure a 
systematic and orderly processing of intelligence information, to exploit 
thoroughly a variety of intelligence sources, and to collect, analyze, and 
collate intelligence information for operational and policy purposes. The 
Bureau provides intelligence to aid operations by supplying background 
material, and it aids the planning deputies and regional chiefs in the 
formulation of policy decisions. Several psychologists have been asso- 
ciated with this Bureau. Among them are Leonard W. Doob, Yale 
University, Ernest R. Hilgard, Theodore M. Newcomb, University of 
Michigan, Sidney H. Newman, Helen Peak, Randolph-Macon College. 
Ali Shamsee, and Lucien Warner, who is now serving as instructor with 
the OWI Technical Center. Leonard Doob has recently been appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau. 

Some of the names appear in several of the divisions because of 
shifts following reorganizations. The scale of the work has changed 
from time to time as the war has progressed. This is to be expected in 
work as new as that faced by the Office of War Information. 


III. RESEARCH BRANCH, MORALE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Morale Services Division of the War Department was formerly 
called the Special Service Division. A recent issue of the Army-Navy 
Journal carries a brief account of the work of the Research Branch: 


Finding common denominators among army men’s recreational, educational 
and informational needs and preferences is a problem of the Special Service 
Division’s Research Branch. With techniques developed from peacetime social 
science research, this branch is measuring what the soldier wants, how he reacts 
to his Army experiences, what gripes him most and why, and what he would 
like to see done about it. 

These studies are made because research has demonstrated that soldier 
attitudes underlying morale can be improved markedly by meeting his reason- 
able desires and needs in a systematic fashion. The studies have proved so 
successful that, although they deal mainly with Special Service matters, many 
other branches of the Army are now finding them useful guides in handiing 
other soldier problems (2). 


The work done by this research staff falls into two categories: (1) 
surveys and (2) experimental studies as described by Stouffer (5). 


Methods have been worked out, after a good deal of trial and error, of 
questioning enlisted men in an atmosphere of anonymity which produces frank 
and earnest answers. The research staff has made studies in about eighty-five 
camps in the Army ground forces and air forces in continental United States 
and at several overseas bases. 

The research work is not confined to surveys. In addition, there is being 
carried on a systematic program of actual experimental studies. The idea of 
controlled experiments is not new in the Army. It is used routinely in testing 
new weapons and other articles of equipment. But it is perhaps a new, and 
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somewhat exciting, development to see the experimental methods of natural 
science applied by the Army in the field of social psychology. 

A motion-picture film especially prepared, let us say, to create better under- 
standing of one of our allies is believed to have six determinable objectives. 
The research staff designs a technique for measuring the degree to which each 
objective has been attained. Two matched groups of men are pretested; one 
group sees the film, and a control group does not. Both groups are restudied 
after a week or two, thus making it possible to measure how much influence the 
film has had with respect to each of the predetermined objectives. Many modi- 
fications can be and have been introduced.in designing the experiments. For 
example, a third group can see the film, followed by an informal discussion. 
The time interval can be varied. With the help of these results, advice can be 
given about needed changes in film material or about emphases which need 
to be made in the new films yet to be produced. 

This is one of the special fields in which experimental studies have been made 
or are in preparation. In quite another area considerable experimental work has 
been done on physical conditioning, with a view to measuring effects produced 
by attempts to improve the physical training. Extensive preparatory work is 
also under way on the subject of fear, again drawing on the best social psycho- 
logical knowledge available and attempting to provide a better scientific basis 
for teaching methods of controlling fear. 

In the process of carrying out this work, the research staff has made some 
progress in the development of improved instruments of measurement which 
may be of considerable importance to research in social psychology and soci- 
ology in the future. A new theory of scale construction, for example, developed 
out of practical needs, has given promise of wide utility (5). 


Carl I. Hovland, Yale University, is head of the experimental studies 
and on the staff are the following psychologists: 


Frances J. Anderson, University of lowa 
Captain John Finan, Oberlin College 

Arthur Lumsdaine, Princeton University 

Cpl. Nathan Maccoby, University of Washington 
Frederick D. Sheffield, Yale University 

Lieut. M. Brewster Smith, Harvard University 


The following psychologists have served as consultants to the Re- 
search Branch: Hadley Cantril, Rensis Likert, Quinn McNemar. 


IV. OFFIcE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 


According to the United States Government Manual, “By Military 
Order of June 13, 1942, the office of Coordinator of Information, ex- 
clusive of the foreign information activities transferred to the Office of 
War Information by Executive Order 9182 of June 13, 1942, was desig- 
nated Office of Strategic Services (with the former Coordinator of In- 
formation as Director), and transferred to the jurisdiction of the Joint 
United States Chiefs of Staff. As modified by Executive Order 9312, 
dated March 9, 1943, the functions of the Office of Strategic Services are 
to (a) collect and analyze such strategic information as may be required 
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by the Joint United States Chiefs of Staff, and (b) plan and operate such 
special services as may be directed by the Joint United States Chiefs of 
Staff.” 
The director of the Office is Brig. Gen. William J. Donovan. 
Robert C. Tryon, University of California, is chief of the Psycho- 
logical Division. Engaged in the various activities of the Office are the 
following psychologists: 


Donald K. Adams, Duke University 

Edward W. Arluck, New York City 

Edward N. Barnhart, Reed College 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, University of Michigan 

John W. Gardner, Mt. Holyoke College 

J. A. Gengerelli, University of California, Los Angeles 
James A. Hamilton, University of California 

Robert H. Knapp, Harvard University 

I. Krechevsky, New American Publications, Chicago 
Robert B. MacLeod, Swarthmore College 

J. B. Maller, United States Housing Authority 
Donald V. McGranahan, Harvard University 
Carleton F. Scofield, University of Buffalo 


V. FOREIGN BrRoapcast INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


In February, 1941, acting upon the suggestion of Lloyd Free and 
Harold N. Graves, Jr., the State Department arranged with the Federal 
Communications Commission to undertake to record, translate, analyze 
and report on foreign broadcasts. Several psychologists were employed 
almost at the very outset, to carry on analysis of incoming foreign 
propaganda. These were Audrey G. Menefee, University of California, 
Donald V. McGranahan and Jerome Bruner, Harvard University, and 
Sebastian deGrazia, University of Chicago. 

In November, 1941, Goodwin Watson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, entered upon his duties as Chief of the Analysis Division. 

In February, 1942, Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan, 
and Otto Klineberg, Columbia University, joined the group. A few 
months later John Gardner left Mt. Holyoke to undertake analysis of 
Latin American broadcasts. Bronson Price was transferred from his 
duties in the War Department to head up analysis of broadcasts from 
and concerning the Soviet Union. One of Klineberg’s students, Robert 
Chin, undertook analysis of radio materials about Occupied China and 
became an expert to whom other officials turned for information he 
alone was able to give. In the fall of 1942, Alice G. Thorner, Columbia 
University, came to work on India and later on other British Empire 
problems. The most recent addition, as this is written, has been Seth 
Arsenian whose background qualifies him for work on the Near East. 
In November, 1943, Watson discontinued his service as Chief of the 
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Division and his work was taken over by Theodore M. Newcomb in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Overseas Intelligence of OWI. 
In a personal communication, Watson writes as follows: 


A persistent problem in the Analysis Division has been to find personnel 
with all of the requisite qualifications. Training in social psychology and propa- 
ganda analysis was the primary emphasis at first, and remains useful, but it 
has been overshadowed by the growing need for intimate and detailed knowl- 
edge of the foreign area. Analysts contribute most if they can identify the places, 
factories, celebrations, newspapers, magazines, business men and _ political 
figures mentioned in radio programs. 

Quantitative techniques for content analysis were employed almost ex- 
clusively at first, but officials served by the reports wanted more concrete dis- 
cussion of the military, political, economic, and morale situation abroad. The 
description of quantitative procedure remained, however, as a check against 
loose, intuitional generalizations. 


It is not possible to reveal details of procedure or contribution at this time, 


but it may fairly be said that this group of analysts has pioneered in a new and 
fruitful task. Never in wartime, and perhaps never again in time of peace, will 
our government be without the up-to-the-second information available from 
study of the millions of words in the tongue of every nation, carried continu- 
ously over the world’s ether-waves. 

It may be premature to try to estimate the gains which psychologists in 
Washington will bring back to their profession after the war. Those who have 
worked in the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service will testify to at least 
four important changes: (1) a realization that much of the psychology they 
studied and taught proved barren in practical work; (2) a greater concern with 
foreign affairs; (3) an appreciation of contribution of other social scientists 
which tends to break down departmental distinctions; and (4) skill in writing 
clear and concise reports for officials who have neither time nor inclination to 
plough through the usual academic verbiage. 


VI. CrvrLIAN OPINION RESEARCH 


Several government departments whose war-time activities have 
created a demand for measurement and analysis of public opinion have 
utilized existing organizations rather than set up the necessary staff for 
the purpose. Mention has already been made of the use of the services 
of the Division of Program Surveys by the OWI and by other national 
agencies. Other polling services which have made their facilities 
available to the federal government are: 

American Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, New Jersey, 
George H. Gallup, Director. 

National Opinion Research Center, University of Denver, Harry 
Field, Director. 

Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton University, Hadley 
Cantril, Director, and Jerome S. Bruner, Associate Director. 
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VII. War Propuction Boarp 


The Civilian Relations Division of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments is concerned with consumers’ reactions to the necessary shortages 
in many types of goods during the war period. Ernest R. Hilgard is head 
of the Surveys Section and Dwight Chapman has recently been ap- 
pointed head of the Planning Unit. They are conducting surveys of 
shortages of goods at the consumer and retailer level, attempting to 
estimate which of the shortages (actual or prospective) are likely to im- 
pede the war effort by impairing health or morale. 

In November, 1943, for example, a sample of 5000 families were 
interviewed to determine the items and the effects of consumer short- 
ages. The families were questioned about their experiences in obtaining 
essential goods and services of 115 types used in homes and on farms. 

An advisory committee includes the following psychologists: Ray- 
mond H. Franzen, George H. Gallup, Paul Lazarsfeld, S. S. Wilks. 

In another division of WPB—the Office of Program Vice Chairman 
—Harry R. DeSilva is engaged in the preparation of production schedul- 
ing orders and regulations. He acts as liaison between WPB and the 
War Department on scheduling matters and checks the operations of 
scheduling in industry divisions of WPB and in the regional offices. 


VIII. Orrice or Pricze ADMINISTRATION 


The administration and enforcement of price control and rationing 
requires an extensive program of statistical reports and surveys to 
secure the necessary data for planning and for control. The develop- 
ment of standards and procedures for questionnaire construction and 
review has been described in a recent article by Sells (3). 

Responsibility for report and survey forms was assigned in 1941 to 
the Questionnaire Section, which was attached first to the Research 
Division and later to the Accounting Division. The first two heads of 
this Office were economists. Coincident with the establishment of the 
Rationing Department in the Spring of 1942, when the scope of OPA 
questionnaire activity began to include forms to be filled out by con- 
sumers, the questionnaire section was reorganized and transferred to 
the Professional Services Department. Charles B. Lawrence, Jr., a 
sociologist who had studied psychology at Columbia, joined OPA in 
February, 1942, as Chief of the Office which was then named the 
Questionnaire Branch. The next reorganization occurred in January, 
1943, when the Branch was transferred to the Administrative Manage- 
ment Department, with the present title of Statistical Standards Office. 
Lawrence became Director of the Statistical Standards Office and held 
this position until June, 1943, when he transferred to the President’s 
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Committee on Congested Production Areas, and was succeeded by Saul 
B. Sells, formerly at Brooklyn College. One other psychologist, Raphael 
B. Blau, Teachers College, Columbia, is associated with the Office at the 
present time. He is responsible for technical consultation and for review 
of material for Food Rationing, General Ration Books, Tire Rationing, 
and for public opinion surveys. Irving Lorge, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was a consultant for a brief period. 

In reply to a personal request, Dr. Sells has supplemented his pub- 
lished account with the following comments: 


This succession of changes reflects a change in orientation of the functions 
performed by the Office as well as increased recognition by the Administration 
of the importance of these functions. As the Office is presently constituted, 
psychological factors of readability, simplicity and understanding of material, 
uniformity and consistency in form and design, motivation and rapport of 
respondents are given equal weight with statistical and economic criteria in the 
review of forms, instructions, and data collection plans. Formal procedures 
for pretesting of forms are being expanded. 

The Statistical Standards Office has published a mimeographed statement 
of criteria for review of public reporting forms, questionnaires, and surveys. 
This is at present the only formal compilation of administrative, psychological, 
statistical and economic criteria for the guidance of research workers in this 
field. A form design manual, shortly to be issued by the Administrative 
Management Department, has been prepared in collaboration with the Business 
Services Division. This manual deals with format, layout, and printing stand- 
ards. 


Other psychologists in the Office of Price Administration include 
Eli S. Marks, Industrial Analyst, Executive Office for Price; Thomas 
L. Bransford, Head; Planning and Analysis Branch, Personnel Division; 
and James E. Mendenhall, Educational Services Branch. Alvin C. 
Eurich, Stanford University, was for a time head of the Consumer Di- 
vision. 


IX. Forest SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Social psychological factors in the control of forest fires are the con- 
cern of John P. Shea, Senior Psychologist, U. S. Forest Service. In 
response to request, Dr. Shea has prepared the following statement of 
his work. 


The scope and importance of the problems in war and peace may be judged 
by the following: In 1942, forest fires in the United States burned over 
31,854,124 acres of wooded land, compared with 26,404,385 acres in 1941. The 
total number of forest fires in the first war year was 208,218, an increase of 
8,516 over 1941. In 1942, fires destroyed enough timber to build 20,000 liberty 
ships or 2,000,000 Army truck bodies. The diversion of men to fire-fighting 
constituted a serious drain on manpower that could otherwise be utilized in 
war production. In addition, a series of ills to natural resources is set in motion 
by fires, such as flood damage and soil erosion. 
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Approximately 8% of forest fires in the United States are caused by light- 
ning; 92% by man. With man as the major cause of this destruction and the 
satisfying of human needs as the goal of conservation efforts in our economy of 
diminishing resources, it is becoming increasingly clear that human behavior is 
the central problem in conservation. 

Human behavior problems in the conservation of the natural resources of 
the Nation present a challenge for public service to psychologists, sociologists 
and social anthropologists, as well as an opportunity to develop and vitalize 
theit sciences. 

To come to grips with these problems, cooperative studies by federal and 
private institutions are being planned to explore the possibilities of fruitful re- 
search in human behavior patterns by anthropologists, psychologists and soci- 
ologists. Remedial measures are planned by means of law and education. Edu- 
cational work in schools and colleges and to adult groups is now being done, but 
on an inadequate scale. 

To promote research and to discover better methods of educating the Amer- 
ican public in ways of conservation, the Advisory Council on Human Relations 
has been organized under the sponsorship of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, with representatives of the following scientific socie- 
ties as members: AAAS—Section I, American Psychological Association, 
American Association for Applied Psychology, American Anthropological 
Association, American Sociological Society, Rural Sociological Society, Society 
of American Foresters, and the National Research Council. 

The chairman of the Advisory Council on Human Relations is Horace B. 
English, Ohio State University, representing the APA. Douglas Fryer, New 
York University, represents the AAAP, and C. E. Lively, who represents the 
Rural Sociological Society, is Secretary. J. P. Shea is Liaison Officer between 
the Forest Service and the Council. 

Regional Advisory Councils are being established in strategic areas of the 
United States to advise conservation agencies on problems of human behavior 
and to undertake research. Their activities are designed to continue and enlarge 
alter the war. The first such Councils to be organized are on the Pacific Coast. 
Directing the activities for California, Oregon and Washington are Franklin 
Fearing, University of California at Los Angeles, E. K. Strong, Jr., Stanford 
University, and Howard R. Taylor, University of Oregon. 


X. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


By far the largest agency concerned with survey work is the Census, 
but the development of psychological research is only barely beginning. 
Several years ago Lynn Baker, University of Wisconsin, undertook a 
research project. When he left to join the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Charles A. Metzner, also from Wisconsin, was appointed 
Assistant Psychologist in the Division of Statistical Research, and 
carried on a study of errors of report. Metzner left in 1943 to enter 


service. 
XI. OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


For a year beginning September, 1940, Hadley Cantril and Leonard 
W. Doob were employed by Mr. Rockefeller’s Office as Consultants to 
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conduct public opinion polls or their equivalent in various Latin Ameri- 
can countries. A preliminary propaganda analysis unit was also es- 
tablished before the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service came into 
existence. 

From September, 1941 until the end of August, 1942, Leonard Doob 
was the head of a unit in the Coordinator’s Office which collected in- 
formation concerning public opinion and the media of communication 
throughout Latin America, analyzed certain aspects of Axis propaganda 
to and in those countries, and made systematic appraisals of the United 
States’ program in South and Central America. 


XII. Mrvitary INTELLIGENCE, WAR DEPARTMENT 


Edwin R. Guthrie, of the University of Washington, joined the staff 
of Military Intelligence in August, 1941. Allen L. Edwards was brought 
from Northwestern University a few months later, and they continued 
to serve until September, 1942 when Leonard W. Doob was transferred 
from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to replace 
Guthrie as Chief Consulting Psychologist. James A. Hamilton, Uni- 
versity of California, worked with him for a short time. Doob remained 
until the Spring of 1943 when he shifted to the Office of War Information. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Donerty, Wm. B. & Runes, D. D. Rehabilitation of the war injured. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. viii +684. 


This is an assemblage of 53 scientific articles which, with but three or four 
exceptions, have appeared in American or English journals devoted to physical 
and occupational therapy, hygiene, and medicine. Eight of the articles pertain 
to neurology and psychiatry; sixteen to plastic and reconstructive surgery; five 
to orthopedics; one to vascular and neurological lesions in survivors of ship- 
wrecks; two to legal aspects of rehabilitation; seven to physical therapy; and 
fourteen to occupational therapy and vocational guidance. A few articles listed 
in the advance notices do not appear in the published volume. They vary in 
length from 2 to 42 pages, a majority falling between 10 and 20 pages. 

As would be expected, the articles on medical topics, e.g., plastic surgery, 
head injuries, orthopedics, skin grafting, amputations, etc., are quite technical, 
whereas those devoted to more general topics, such as rehabilitation policies, 
ward management of the injured, convalescent centers, and therapeutic aims 
and methods of occupational therapy are appropriately phrased for lay readers, 
hospital technicians, teachers, and occupational aides as well as physicians. At 
least one third of the book could be read with profit by junior and senior college 
students in connection with introductory courses in psychopathology, mental 
hygiene, and social service. Although overlapping in discussions of certain 
topics is noticeable, it is not likely to prove annoying to many readers. How- 
ever, a not considerable amount of reader-time could have been saved by judi- 
cious deletion of introductory remarks and ‘‘mere’’ mention of topics systemati- 
cally covered elsewhere. This option fell to the editors only, because the authors 
with but few exceptions had written their papers without thought of subsequent 
incorporation in a symposium of this kind. 

Authors writing on head injuries frequently commented on the proneness of 
patients to develop psychoneurotic symptoms which colour the syndromes pe- 
culiar to head traumata. One writer also difierentiates between mental symp- 
toms normally associated with head injuries and those constituting a general 
mental reaction to bodily injury which patients are likely to have irrespective 
of the locus of injury. Ofttimes these general symptoms becloud the progress 
of recovery from cerebrai concussions, contusions, and lacerations. There is 

but one paper that deals exclusively with the patient’s reactions to injury. 
Additional articles on this subject would be welcomed, I am sure, by those who 
are professionally engaged in work on mental hygiene and rehabilitation. 

The several articles devoted to occupational and physical therapy extol 
the potential benefits of occupational projects affording considerable latitude for 
self-activity, initiative, and self-expression. The authors advise replacement of 
passive methods of physical therapy, so far and as soon as possible, with active 
methods such as those inherent in bedside diversions and curative workshop 
and prevocational courses. One paper delineates in didactic fashion the specific 
types of occupational activities through which desired objectives in patient 
recovery are most likely to be realized. This is a useful guide to teachers who 
are concerned with curriculum building for the rapid training of occupational 
aides in the present emergency. 

_ Although vocational guidance is discussed in several articles, subject matter 
in this area does little mere than direct attention to the importance of the topic. 
Inadequate or conspicuously absent are the discussions of interview methods, 
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aptitude testing, interest analysis, job analysis, and occupations wherein physi- 
cal handicaps are not vocational handicaps for those with proper training and 
placement. In fairness to the editors we should say that paucity of good articles 
on guidance in this section only mirrors the scarcity of sound articles on guid- 
ance appearing in current literature on the physically handicapped. 

The volume is without an index. The omission of an index will greatly im- 
pair its usefulness, for tucked away in articles that appear to be purely medical 
in content are brief but excellent discussions of psychological problems. Finding 
them without an index will be a time-wasting task for teachers, occupational 
aides, psychologists, and others unfamiliar with medical literature. It is re- 
grettable too that many of the half-tones vary from mediocre to exceedingly 
bad. Those on occupational therapy are so poor that no purpose is served by 
their inclusion. This is inexcusable today because of the ease with which new 
photographs can be taken of settings in occupational therapy duplicating those 
for which existing half-tones are unsuitable. 

Despite the foregoing faults the volume has great potential value. It should 
be placed immediately on reference shelves of colleges of arts and sciences en- 
rolling advanced students in the social sciences, and those of professional 
schools of education, medicine, health and hygiene, nursing, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, and social! service. Moreover, the publishers may be ad- 
vised to bring out a companion volume devoted primarily to articles on the 
personal reactions of patients to injuries, modern techniques of vocational coun- 
selling, pedagogy of the education and reeducation of the physically handi- 
capped, and placement and supervision of handicapped people who have 
completed their training. 

CALVIN P. STONE. 

Stanford University. 


PENNINGTON, L. A., Houaa, R. B., & Casz, H. W. The psychology of military 
leadership. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. Pp. ix +288. 


This book is to be judged in terms of the need out of which it grew. Through- 
out 1942 large numbers of young college men were being, or expected soon to 
to be, drawn into the armed forces as officers and officer candidates. On various 
campuses there arose a demand for a course in military psychology designed to 
show inexperienced officers “‘how to work effectively with all superiors and sub- 
ordinates.” The reviewer was one of those who used this as a textbook and his 
comments grow out of his experience and his students’ comments. 

The authors define their plan as follows: 


First, those military problems frequently encountered by most officers are carefully 
studied. Second, the psychological principles and techniques possessing a direct bearing 
upon each of these problems are correlated with them. . . . Only those rules that defi- 
nitely enhance human efficiency in training and in combat have been held acceptable for 
consideration. The authors, for example, have excluded material pertaining to the causes 
of armed conflict, to the rival social philosophies underlying the present war, and to the 
problem of camouflage and its obvious relationship to human observation, since it is 
believed that these and all other exclusions can be and have been more advantageously 
treated elsewhere. 


The organization and selection of topics in line with these purposes seems 
to the reviewer excellent. There are chapters covering the Officer as Instructor 
and as a Learner, as a Leader, a Disciplinarian, a Personnel Technician. Other 
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chapters deal with the officer's own Adjustment to Military Service and his 
responsibility for Morale. The selection of concepts for these chapters also 
seems in the main judicious. 

Unfortunately the writing shows signs of haste. The vocabulary is com- 
mendably untechnical and direct, and the meaning of each sentence taken by 
itself usually stands forth clearly. But sentence follows sentence like beads on 


a string rather than in any more complex pattern. Consider the following too 
typical example. 


The good explanation is therefore characterized by clear, simple, and emphatic pres- 
entation of facts and by the use of demonstrational materials. Regardless of the length 
of the explanation, it must satisfy these requirements. The good instructor is clear and 


straightforward in his explanations. His explanations are good because he has planned 
and rehearsed them. 


Such writing is clear but it is dull. Moreover, as a result of such weak para- 
graph organization, one gets little sense of forward movement, and ideas of 
large scope are slow to arise—this despite the fact that the authors make ex- 
cellent use of mechanical sign posts such as paragraph headings, outlines, topic 
sentences and concluding summaries. 

Related to the oversimplification of style is one of concepts.- There is an 
enormous elaboration of the obvious and the piling up of bromides. Now for 
the present reviewer this is not a congenial criticism. I happen to believe that 
much good teaching consists in catalyzing the learner’s previously half-formed 
ideas. Often a reminder of the obvious is by no means wasted. But it need not 
be elaborated as in the following passage. 


Inasmuch as the trainee must be instructed under conditions likely to be met in com- 
bat and inasmuch as space is never available for the isolation of numerous training 
groups, the instructor must learn how to lessen the effects of ever-present distractions. 
Distractions cannot be eliminated in military training. They must be accepted as a part 
of the training. The officer needs to know effective methods for controlling their effects. 
He needs to know these procedures for his own good as well as for the good of his men 
Suggestions for decreasing the negative effects of distraction follow: 


Finally, the amount of psychology in the book is rather smali. In its place 
we find a good deal of advice, and just plain information about the Army— 
decidedly useful but not, I think, psychology. Thus we are told that officers 
must support the authority of non-commissioned officers. That is correct, and 
doubtless rests on sound psychological bases. Those bases, however, are not 
explicitly recognized. The psychology remains embedded in a welter of specific 
injunctions; it is not abstracted from its embodiment in concrete form and 
thus made available for use in other contexts. To take an analogy the book is 
more like a treatise on teaching methods than one in educational psychology. 
The distinction is not an easy one to make; for many purposes it may not be 
hecessary, and although this may be one of them, I am doubtful. Butitisa 
very necessary distinction if we are to advance in our understanding and knowl- 
edge of human behavior. This book, of course, makes no pretense to extend 
the science; it does aim to expand the student’s understanding of behavior. 
My students and I felt that it too often failed to carry us much beyond the 
level of common sense. Yet by heavy majority we also voted that the book 
was worth reading for every prospective leader of troops. 


Horace B. ENGLIsH. 
Ohio State U niversity. 
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GELLHORN, Ernst. Autonomic regulations—their significance for physiology, 
psychology and neuropsychiatry. New York: Interscience Publishers, 1943. 
Pp. xii +373. 


This book presents the foundations of organismic physiology as it treats not 
only the physiology of bodily organs but also the interrelationship of those 
organs. As stated in the introduction, the purposeful reactions of the organism 
under conditions of stress and strain must have developed during phylogenetic 
evolution. ‘‘The discovery of those principles becomes the supreme task of an 
organismically oriented physiology, their application the problem of scientifically 
oriented medicine and psychology.” 

To appreciate the importance to psychology of Gellhorn’s contribution one 
should recall that it was not long ago that physiological formulation of the 
emergency functions of the sympathetico-adrenal system seemed to offer psy- 
chology a physiological foundation for understanding emotion. But when 
psycho-physiological research revealed that this mechanism was inadequate to 
account by itself for complex results, disillusionment and unfavorable reaction 
followed. Still in need of explanatory principles psychologists and psychiatrists 
turned as never before to “dynamic” psychological mechanisms and many 
found them quite satisfying. Neuro-physiological explanations had, in general, 
not been found useful—they were inadequate. The reason they were inadequate 
was in part the incompleteness of the organismic physiological knowledge upon 
which they were necessarily based. 

Gellhorn’s summary of today’s advances in organismic physiology brings to 
attention crucial elements in the interrelationship of physiological mechanisms 
without which it is obvious that there could be no understanding of emotion 
or of the broader physiological foundations of mental life. It becomes apparent, 
for example, that insight into the role of the hypothalamus in integrating the 
autonomic concomitants of emotion must be incomplete without companion 
knowledge of the autonomic regulatory functions of the carotid-sinus. By the 
same kind of evidence it appears that adrenaline may no longer be thought of 
merely as an excitant, but must likewise be considered an inhibitor. We are 
provided not only a mechanism mediating the peripheral autonomic effects of 
emotional mental processes, but a mechanism by which autonomic conditions, 
particularly those affecting blood pressure, may exert their influence on (so- 
matic) behavior. It further becomes clear how inadequate is the picture of the 
part played by sympathico-adrenal function in emotion without including in 
that picture a view of complementary activity by the vago-insulin system (to 
the importance of which Gellhorn and collaborators first called attention). It 
is further seen that not only the familiar increase of sympathetic activity but 
the inhibition of parasympathetic activity contributes to the effects of noxious 
stimuli. Transmission of effects is no longer necessarily explained by nerves 
and synapses, but may be accounted for by the more ubiquitous action of 
sympathin and acetylcholine. And the prime function of autonomic regula- 
tions, the maintenance of cerebral function, can obviously not be understood 
relative to the continuing fuel and oxygen supply of the brain without present- 
day knowledge of the all-important role of carbon dioxide. Evidence on these 
and many related problems is presented in this book. 

Gellhorn has discarded the straightjacket imposed by the view that the 
autonomic system is purely an efferent system. Recognition of functionally 
useful groupings of autonomic activities into those of visceral-afferent, viscefo- 
visceral, viscero-somatic, viscero-sensory, and somato-visceral mechanism 
much to the usefulness and clarity of his analysis of the autonomic system. 
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Wealth of evidence from the literature (1100 titles) including extensive results 
from his own researches provides factual foundation for the work. 

Gellhorn has made a beginning toward functional application of the new 
knowledge of autonomic regulations in a final section on “clinical results and 
applications.”” This includes chapters on applications in physiology and pa- 
thology, in anesthesia, and in neuropsychiatry. Included are indications of 
the importance of autonomic regulations in electroencephalographic study of 
the brain. 

To the mind of the reviewer it is on foundations such as these that a new 
clinically and psychologically useful psycho-physiology will take form. Clinical 
psychology and psychiatry will yet one day speak with as much assurance and 
profit regarding dynamic neuro-physiological mechanisms in functional mental 
conditions, as they now speak with assurance regarding possible socio-psycho- 
logical mechanisms in those conditions. Gellhorn’s Autonomic Regulations 


‘provides a bridge-head for that advance. 


CHESTER W. Darrow. 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


NewcomsB, T. M. Personality and social change. New York: Dryden Press, 
1943. Pp. 225. 


It is not often that psychologists embark on as significant and elaborate an 
investigation as the one reported in this book. It describes a four year study 
(1935-39) of the changes in the political and economic attitudes from Freshman 
to Senior year at a new, progressive, woman's college (Bennington). The aim 
of the study was to discover what kinds of personalities accept, and what kinds 
reject, such profound social changes as those embodied in ““The New Deal.” 
The investigation was sponsored by the American Council on Public Affairs 
and was assisted by grants-in-aid from the Social Science. Research Council. 

A highly reliable and internally consistent questionnaire on Political and 
Economic Progressivism, administered annually to all students, was the chief 
means of determining changes in social attitudes. It seemed to the reviewer 
that faith in the common man and belief in his right to have more of the good 
things of life should lead to a liberal, or as the author calls it, a ‘‘non-conserva- 
tive” score. A personality questionnaire, interviews, and guess-who ratings 
were used in the studies of individual students. For comparison purposes, brief 
studies were made of the social attitudes of some students at Skidmore and 
Williams. 

In all three colleges liberalism increased from Freshman to Senior years, 
but the change was more marked at Bennington and the students there were 
more aware of this trend. Liberal students, as contrasted with conservative 
ones, were more interested in public affairs, participated to a greater degree in 
the life of the campus, had more prestige, and showed more energy and en- 
thusiasm. They tended to major in the Social Studies whereas the more con- 
servative students were found to a slightly greater extent in the Science and 
Music departments. The conservatives were more closely tied to their homes 
and to small groups of friends. They tended to be indifferent to community 
concerns and to be critical of, or negativistic toward, the community. 

Though liberal attitudes may have been assumed at first by the younger 
students as a means of achieving success on the Bennington campus, such atti- 
tudes attained considerable autonomy. Follow-up studies, continued for three 
years after graduation, showed a persistence of liberal attitudes in spite of 
conservative family and community pressures. 
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A wealth of data about the social attitudes and personalities of several 
hundred students, accumulated during the four years of this study, is thor- 
oughly analyzed. The first third of the book (80 pages) contains over 30 tables. 
Detailed statistical treatment, however, is wisely placed in an Appendix. 
Many closely reasoned hypotheses are advanced to account for the trends 
indicated by the factual results. 

The investigation was ingeniously devised to show not only the objectively 
determined roles students played in the community and their observable per- 
sonality characteristics, but also their subjectively assigned roles and character- 
istics. The author felt that attitude changes could be understood only in terms 
of both these roles. On the basis of (1) the individual’s awareness of his degree 
of conservatism, as objectively determined, and of (2) the extent of his coopera- 
tion with the community, both the liberals and the conservatives were divided 
into four groups: negativistic and aware, negativistic and unaware, cooperative 
and aware, cooperative and unaware. The members of each one of these sub- 
groups tended to have certain personality characteristics in common and repre- 
sented, therefore, one of four different liberal or conservative personality types. 
An interesting incidental finding in this connection was the general tendency 
for subjects to believe that their particular attitudes were more widely held 
than was actually the case. 

Instructors in other colleges will view with envy the amount, if not always 
the direction, of the influence which the non-conservatively inclined Bennington 
faculty was apparently able to exercise over its students. Whereas most of the 
entering Freshmen in 1936 expressed themselves in agreement with the views 
they attributed to their parents, as in favor of the relatively conservative Re- 
publican candidate for President, 84% of the Juniors and Seniors favored cither 
Roosevelt or one of the more radical candidates, Thomas or Browder. Benning- 
ton took young women from upper-class conservative homes, made them 
acutely aware of social issues and persuaded them to view these issues from a 
progressive standpoint. Verily, the alma mater did a thorough job of sociological 
and political weaning from the natural parents. What the latter may have 
thought of this process is another matter. 

The author emphasizes the role played by the atmosphere of the com munity 
in producing such extensive and persistent attitude changes. Progressives were 
in the majority and in the saddle. The important people—the faculty, student 
leaders and upperclassmen—were emphatically progressive. The budding mores 
of the community were favorable to liberat and even to radical changes. In 
such a community it was the conservative who was out of step and who tended 
to be negativistic or critical. 

In spite of its relation to this unusual setting, the book retains general sig- 
nificance because of its bold, pioneering character and because of the universal 
social importance of the problems with which it deals. 

CLARENCE LEUBA. 


Antioch College. 


Remmers, H. H. and Gace, N. L. Educational Measurement and Evaluation. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. ix+580. 


A persistent problem confronting the educational administrator and class- 
room teacher is measuring and evaluating pupil changes. All too frequently 
educators have considered subject-matter changes to the exclusion of changes 
in total behavior. This book, on the other hand, emphasizes the importance of 
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evaluating the whole or ‘‘organismic’’ individual from a guidance point of view. 
However, according to the Foreword, “The book makes no pretense of being 
a handbook for guidance. It is rather concerned with providing the methods 
and techniques for obtaining the facts and evaluative data necessary for valid 
guidance.”” Thus, there is an unusually extensive treatment of physical aspects, 
environment and background, emotional and social adjustment and attitudes 
in addition to the traditional content of measurement texts. 

Part I attacks the theoretical problem of ‘What Should Be Evaluated” as 
a basis for guidance. Part II presents practical suggestions on ‘‘How to Eval- 
uate”’ each of the various aspects discussed in the first section of the book. 
The authors seem much more comfortable and “at home” in the second part 
of the book than in the first. Could this be a reflection of their preference for 
psychological results as opposed to educational theorizing? 

One is somewhat relieved to find a book about measurement which does not 
make a fetish of tests, even though many different kinds of tests are briefly 
described and weighed. Psychologists who have lamented the misuse of scien- 
tific tools will be pleased to find a text which reveals the major limitations of 
statistical analyses and encourages classroom teachers to interpret test results 
cautiously. The two chapters entitled ‘Interpreting Scores” are particularly 
well organized, fairly complete and clearly written. 

Even though the reviewer agrees with the authors in considering attitudes 
important for evaluating pupils, it seems to him that more space has been 
devoted to attitude measurement than the topic merits. Some over-emphasis 
is, however, justified when one considers the number of similar texts which 
have ignored the importance of such measurements. 

The book as a whole is a synthesis of many materials into an organized 
approach to meaningful evaluation. It may be used by almost every instructor 
of educational measurements as a text. In fact, classroom teachers could 
probably use it as a convenient handbook for selecting, constructing and ad- 
ministering evaluative devices. It is well written, carefully indexed and has a 
satisfactory format. 

Howarp L. SIP_e. 

Northwestern University. 


STERN, Eptrnh M. Mental illness: a guide for the family. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1942. Pp. xvii+134. 


Mrs. Stern’s book seeks to allay the fear, dread, and shame which usually 
afflict the relatives of the mentally ill. 

The purpose of the book is accomplished by giving factual information about 
the many things which a distraught family wishes and needs to know. There is 
information about the process of commitment, the relative merits of public and 
private institutions, how to take the patient to the hospital, and what to do 
upon arrival. Life within the institution, its rules, and the more prevalent 
methods of treatment are described. The value of visits, letters, and appro- 
priate gifts to the patient is emphasized. Frankness in all dealings with the 
afflicted person is encouraged; he-is ill, not wicked. Avoidance of well-meant 
but usually worthless advice of neighbors is emphatically advised. Much 
helpful information about how to treat patients on parole or after discharge is 
given. Even though continued care (not custodial) is necessary, the family is 
urged to keep in contact and not give up all hope. 

There are five appendixes containing much useful information regarding 
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provisions for care of the psychotics throughout the United States. There is 
an index and a glossary of terms. 

Though Mrs. Stern encourages more faith in the family physician than many 
will feel is justified and states some passages in ways which the psychologist 
will find objectionable on theoretical grounds, her book is eminently successful 
in its purpose. All who may have occasion to advise relatives of ‘“‘those whom 
mental illness strikes” should have this book at hand. 

STANLEY S. MARZOLF. 

Illinois State Normal University. 


ZILBOORG, GREGORY. Mind, Medicine and Man. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1943. Pp. viii +344. 


This book is intended to steer to psychoanalysis the layman who is at a 
loss as to whom he should consult in case of mental illness and to clear away 
certain misconceptions in the layman’s mind as to the nature of such illness 
and the source of treatment. In the author’s opinion, the therapy of non- 
physical mental illness falls properly within the province of the psychiatrist— 
not within that of the neurologist, psychologist or clinical psychologist. The 
training of a psychiatrist includes—beyond traditional medical disciplines— 
“a systematic study of general psychology, literature, anthropology, sociology 
and history.’’ In addition to this broader training there is the ‘therapeutic 
intent,” a distinctive ingredient of the psychiatrist which comes during his 
interneship from the urgent need of alleviating illness everywhere present in 
the hospital. However, not every psychiatrist is qualified to handle non- 
physical mental illness which is defined as personality-disturbance with roots 
in the instinctual-emotional history of the individual. A type of psychiatrist 
knowa as a psychotherapist is needed. There exist psychoanalytic and non- 
psychoanalytic psychotherapists. Zilboorg’s bias is for psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapy of the Freudian stamp as alone being capable of curing more than 
symptoms. Of genuine Freudian psychoanalytic psychotherapists he estimates 
that there are hardly more than 250 in America. 

After this lengthy prologue, the author reviews in limpid fashion the his- 
tory and definitive shaping of Freudian psychoanalysis, a recital relieved from 
time to time by a defence of Freud against sundry criticisms. Only in the last 
two chapters dealing with crime, administration of justice and with religion 


does Zilboorg transcend his fealty to Freud. Here he stresses more fully than ~ 


Freud the role of the death-instinct (aggression) in crime and judgment. In 
discussing religion, the author parts company. with Freud by viewing it not 
as a compulsion-neurosis but as a triumph of the love-tendencies over the 
aggression-instincts. 

The book as a whole is touching as a tribute and as a confession of faith on 
the part of an unsullied Freudian. Its thesis that psychoanalysis is the psycho- 
therapy par excellence is not convincing to the reviewer who would like to see 
the case for the various non-psychoanalytic and neo-psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapies handled with a semblance of equity. Zilboorg does not, as might 
have been hoped, rise like Hans Prinzhorn jn ‘Psychotherapie’ to the level of 
a philosopher of psychotherapies in quest of the cause of causes of neuroses 
and the principle of principles of psychotherapies. 

F. C. SUMNER. 


Howard University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


JosEPH JASTROW, one of the most widely known psychologists of our time, 
emeritus professor of the University of Wisconsin, died January 8th, at the 
age of e:ghty. Following his retirement he actively engaged in writing in New 
York City. He was one of the founders of the APA, its first Secretary in 1892- 
93, and its President in 1900. 

Ropert C. CHALLMAN of the Psychological Laboratories, Norwich State 
Hospital (Conn.) has been appointed associate professor of psychology in the 
University of Connecticut on a part-time basis. 

CHARLES Forpyce of the department of psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, has been named head of the department of education and psychology 
at Nebraska Central College (Central City). 

F. C. BARTLETT, professor of experimental psychology in the University of 
Cambridge, gave the Huxley lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
London, on November 23, 1943. He spoke on “‘Anthropology in Reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Witrorp S. MILLER, professor of educational psychology of the University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed acting dean of the Graduate School, to serve 
during the absence of THEODORE C. BLEGEN, dean, who is in Washington on 
leave. 

The Very Rev. J. WILLARD YODER has recently been elected Dean of All 
Saints Episcopal Cathedral, Indianapolis, Indiana, having been vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, extension lecturer in psychology at Butler University, and con- 
sultant in psychology at Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis. He is editor of 
the Diocesan paper, The Indianapolis Churchman, and of The IACP News 
(Indiana Association of Clinical Psychologists News). 

Watson O’D. Pierce, who has been working with the War Depariment 
Manpower Board Field Survey in the Air Service Command, is now Test 
Construction Advisor, Training Section, Office of the Secretary of War. 

The Psychology Laboratory of the Department of Neuropsychiatry of the 
Michael Reese Hospital of Chicago announces changes in its facilities for clinical 
psychology. Externeships are now available at two levels: senior, $900 per year 
on a three-fourths time basis with meals; junior, $300 per year on a one-half 
time basis with one meal. Appointees participate fully in the activities of the 
laboratory and work with the psychiatric and social service staffs in studying 
and treating patients. All externes are expected to learn the Rorschach test 
and participate in the research carried on with this and other psychological 
devices and instruments. Time and freedom are offered for advanced study in 
universities. Externes at the senior level are selected from among candidates 
with a minimum of one year’s practical experience. Applicants at either level 
must be university graduates with a fundamental background in psychology: 
For information write to J. S. Becx, Ph.D., Head of the Psychology Labora- 
tory, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


NOTICE 


In order to comply with the requests of the War Production Board for the 
saving of paper, the Psychological Bulletin, beginning with this number, will 
increase its line length from 25 to 27 picas and its page length from 43 to 45 
picas. While the change is small, it represents a considerable saving in paper. 
The Bulletin feels that its readers will approve this contribution to the war 
effort. 
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